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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE, SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a reer, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, * dec13”” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of:December, 1013. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 


an 








Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3 times 14c a line 9 oe 11c a line 
6 ~ _2ac 2 12 “(1 yr.) 10c a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. : 
Goes to press the 25th of the preceding 
month. 








Southern Bee-Keepers! 


I have a Large and ag ap Stock of BEE- 
SUPPLIES at Cordele, Ga., and have erec- 
ted a large Warehouse and _ filled it with 
New Bee-Supplies at O’Brien, Fla., near 
Live Oak, the best shipping-point for all 
sections of Fiorida, Southeast Georgia and 
Southern Alabama. 

Send all orders to CORDELE, GA., and 
state from which point you wish your Sup- 
plies shipped. J ILDER. 





NO 1913 CATALOGUE! 42 \c°p.up 
e the old price 
I will avoid all expenses possible and will] 
not print any catalog. I have some 1012 left. 
Order from your oldcatalog, or I will mail 
youone. _ 5 
Best white pine hive1™ story 8 frame, $1.45; 
to frame, $1.60in lots of 5. Best sections per 
1000, $4.40; 2000, $8.60; 3000, $12.60; 5000, $20; No. 2, 
soc less. Plain 25c less. 


H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 





THREE ITALIAN 
BAND QUEENS 


Reared from mothers that are gentle and 
prolific. ‘Their wintering qualities are un- 
excelled. Modern methods of queen-rear- 
ing with selected breeders give results. 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaran- 
ee. You should have my illustrated cata- 
ogo 


ITALIAN BEES AND BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Sent free upon application. 
EARL M. NICHOLS 
Lyonsville, Massachusetts 





How Far Can a Bee SE E? 


That question has been argued “time and again,” but it doesn’t worry me 
one-half so much as does another question, 


HOW MUCH CAN YOU SEE? 


How many people there are to look and how few there are to see and to think. 
The best realms for good seeing are in nature. 


The Guide to Nature 


tells you how. 
It teaches people to see the wonders and beauties of nature. 


$1.00 per year 10c a single copy 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 
The Agassiz Association, Inc., 


ArcAoA: Sound Beach, Connecticut 





NOW THEN 
For Your Early 


Bee-Supply Orders 


Send us a list of the Bee-Supplies you want. Our 


prices will astonish you. 
Also send us your Old Combs—we will render your 
wax and save you money. 
Write for particulars 
THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


“‘The Busy Bee-Men”’ 
204 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 








We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mfg. Co., 


a” 


Marshfield, Wis. 
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A Muth Bee-Veil for 65¢ 


I have several dozens of the Muth 
wire-and-cloth Bee-Veils—a dandy veil 
—which I will mail for 65 cents each. 
Order quick if you want one before all 
are gone. 


Wilder’s “SouthernBee-Culture” 


This is a 50-cent book which I will 
mail for 30 cents so long as they last. 


Danzenbaker Bee-Smoker 


The $1.00 postpaid size I will mail 
for only 80 cents. It’s a fine bee- 
smoker. Order at once if you want one. 


Honey as a Health Food 


Till further notice, I will fill orders 
for “Honey as a Health Food ”—the 
great honey-selling booklet—at the 
following prices: 


Sample copy free; 10 copies 20 cents; 
50 copies 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00; 
260 copies for $2.00; 500 copies for 
$3.75 ; or 1000 copies for $7.00. 


These are all postpaid or express pre- 
paid prices. The time to sell the honey 
crop will soon be here again. Itisa 
fine thing to have a good supply of the 
above booklets on hand, ready for dis- 
tribution among those you would like 
to secure as customers. 


Your Name and Address 
on a Rubber Stamp 


It is a nice thing to have a rubber 
stamp with your name and address. 
You can then stamp the letters you 
write, or the envelops you use, or any- 
thing at the bottom of the booklets, 
“ Honey as a Health Food,” for stamp- 
ing your name and address. 


Ican furnish you a Rubber Stamp, 
with your name and address, at the 
following prices, postpaid, the stamp 
being 2% inches long: 


One Line Stamp 30 cents 


Two : 45 
Ink Pad (2%x3%4 inches)..15 “ 


All orders will have prompt and care- 
ful attention. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK 
Sandpoint, Idaho 





Untested ITALIAN QUEEN-BEES 
OUR STANDARD-BRED 


6 Queens for + ag 
3 for $2.75; 1 for $1.00 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens 
purely mated, and all right in every respected. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to 
say about them. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen:—Last October I purchased three queens of you 
for my experiments with different queens, and wish to ask you 
if queens of thisseason will be of this stock? One of the Queens 
is the most remarkable queen I ever owned for prolificness, 
which she transmits to all her daughters. 

Riddle, Oreg., July 4, 1012. L. W. WELLS. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —The queen you sent me came in good condition. 
She was one of the best I have ever bought. I have her intro- 
duced and she is doing business as if tothe manor born I want 
another of those beautiful queens as soon asI can possibly get 
it for making up my fair exhibit. -Please senda fine one. Such 
queens certainly advertise your business. ‘ 

Darlington, Wis., July 31, 1012. C. R. BRIDGMAN. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —1 bought a queen of you about 35 years ago, and 
from her I Italianized 150 colonies of the finest beauties of 
unusual good qualities. I lived near Milton Center, Ohio, at the 
time. Yours truly, 

Portales, New Mexico, July to, rozz2. J. W. Hovutz. 

We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “ first come first served.” 
The price of oae of our Untested Queens alone is $1.00, 
or with the old American Bee Journal for one vear, both 
for $1.60. Three Queens (without Bee Journal) would 
be $2.75, or six for $4.50. Full instructions for introduc- 
ing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the un- 
derside of the address card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-bred Queens. 


Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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FOR SALE 


Choice virgins, 40 cts. each; 3 for $1.00; um 
tested. 60 cts.; tested, $1.25; breeders, $2.50, 
Italians or Carniolan. 


STANLEY & FINCH, 1451 Ogden Ave., Cnicago, Ill. 


Golden Italian Queens 


Fine bred Golden Italian Queens. Their 
bees work on wnite, alsike and red clover, 
Upto July 1, 8s-lbs. section honey. Queens 
$1.00 each. 


Will. H. Carl, Elysbury, Pa. 


HONEY LABELS 


Owing to the many enquiries we have had for Honey 
Labels, we have put ina line of these for the convenience 


of our readers. 


Send for catalog, giving samples of labels with 
postpaid prices. We also list Envelopes and printed 


Letter Heads. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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Honey Packages 


There is a demand for Friction-top Cans and Pails packed in dozen and 
half dozen re-shipping cases. We have prepared to take care of this demand at 


the following prices, f. 0. b. Hamilton, or Keokuk, Iowa: 


Cases containing 6-10 pound pails, per case - - - 
“ a 6-5 “ce “ec “ “ 4 = _ 


“cc Lil 12-5 “ “ce “ “ . = 7 
F. O. B. Hamilton, or Keokuk, lowa. 


In lots of 10, In lots of 100 





10 pound pails in crates of 100 - ~? - - 
5 “ec “ “ec “ . - 


’ F. 0. B. Hamilton, or Keokuk, lowa. 





60 pound square cans, two per case - - - - 
60 “ec “ “ one “ of i -" = = 
F. 0. B. Hamilton, or Keokuk, lowa. 





- 75c 7c 

- 45c 40c 

«8 62c 58c 
loo or more. 5co0 Or more 

7.25 $6.75 

5.50 5.00 


In lots of to. In lots of eo 
- 80c 65c 
° 48c 40c 





Cans Also Furnished To Dealers. 





Big Stock—_Immediate shipment on receipt of orders 


DADANT & SONS, - - 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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GOLDEN ADEL QUEENS 
AND BEES BY THE CAR LOAD 


ara 


You will make money if you deal with me and get my fac- 
tory price on Bee Supplies. I have millions of fine Sec- 
tions. Iam the oldest and largest Bee Supply manufac- 
turer in the Northwest. Send for Catalog. 


CHARLES MONDENG, 


145 to 160 Newton Ave. N. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Early (FRO FALCON ) Queens FAMOUS QUEENS DIRECT FROM ITALY 


Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More Industrious, 


oe ITALIANS 9 The Best Honey-Gatherers. 
—_—- Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
Untested Queens to June 1st $1.00 each. HIGHEST AWARD. 
After June 1, 90c each. Special prices in | Extra Breeding Queens, $3; Selected, $2; 


large quantities. A s-pound bucket of | Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices, per doz., 50 or 
p py Blossom Honey delivered at your 100 Queens. é . . Ww 


door by express for $1.10. 
JOHN C. FROHLIGER, National Bee: (Pedevilla neat Belfi 
Berkeley, Calif. ’ Aea’n | Itali ee ee sone, 
1642 Milvia Pine a0) ow wo? cleco Calif Keepers’ Ass’‘n ) Italian Switzerland. 
Falcon Bee-Supplies, etc. s This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 


public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





ONT IAC ENGRAVING (9 SHAW QUEENS 
a RTISTS i By return mail 
ENGRAVERS-ELECTROTYPERS |Bieciaercrree rica este eed 
bey i 550 bs) 7 DEA R BORN ST. No Gnensk, and aeaion ————— 
PONTIAC BLDG. . CHICAGO. J. W. K. SHAW & CO., 
Loreauville: - - Louisiana 











afe arrival guaranteed. Write | 





Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 


free advice regarding the subject of 


SurGicAL and MepIcaL treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. Perro, 4536 
Perry Street, Chicago, III. 


FRICTION - TOP 
PAILS 


For 
Honey 
Syrups 
Sorghum 
Etc., Etc. 


GILLE MFG. CO., 
Dept.S., 
Kansis City, Mo. 


WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS £2". 27° 
. honey and 
get the best goods obtainable, especially 
made to meet Western condition. Send for 
new catalog and special price list to 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
Denver, Colorado 














iF YoU are having trouble trying to 


live by eating by eyesight, 
send for my circulars and receive a slice of 
eating by brainsight. 


Cc. W. DAYTON, Owensmouth, Cal. 
The Ripe Honey Man 


Attachment with Corn Harves- 
ter cuts and throws in piles on 
harvester or winrows. Man 


and horse cuts and shocks 
equal with a Corn Binder. Sold in every State. 
Price £20. W.H. BUXTON, of Johnstown, Ohio. 
writes: ‘“‘The Harvester has proven all you 
claim for it; the Harvester saved me over $25in 
labor last year’s corn cutting. I cut over 500 
shocks: will make 4 bushels corn to a shock.” 
Testimonials and catalog free, showing pic- - 
tures of harvester. Address, 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., Salina, Kan. 
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Ordering Queens from Europe 


A number of our friends have writ- 
ten asking that Mr. Dadant take or- 
ders for queens to be sent to them 
from Europe. He has not gone there 
to buy bees. He goes only to examine 
the bees of different countries and re- 
port in the American Bee Journal in as 
impartial manner as_ possible. He 
hopes to make his information useful 
to all the bee-keepers of America. 





Distance Drones Fly 


Lehrer Kiefer says, Pfaelz, Bztg., 
page 6, that in 1871 some 70 to 80 colo- 
nies of Italians were at Steinwenden, 
and no other Italians far and wide, yet 
June 15, at Schwedelbach, 3 miles dis- 
tant in a straight line, where there was 
an apiary of pure blacks, not a few Ital- 
ian drones were seen flying in and out 
of the hives. It is generally believed, 
is it not, that queens fly farther than 
drones? If that be so, it seems there 
can be no certainty against impure 
mating if other bees be within 6 miles. 
For all that, it may be true, as some 
claim, that gexerally dronesand queens 
do not meet at a greater distance than 
1% or 2 miles. 





Size of Magazines 

The popular magazines are in gen- 
eral of two sizes: a large size about 
\6 by ll inches, and a small size about 
i) by 6%. Until very recently the 
\merican Magazine was of the smaller 
size. Its publishers realized that with 
‘his form some desirable results could 
not be obtained, especially in the way 


EDITORIAL ¢&) COMMENTS 











of illustrations. But to enlarge to 16 
by 11 would give the unwieldy size of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s 
Home Companion, etc., a size espe- 
cially disliked by many readers. 

After much experimenting of asome- 
what expensive character, the Ameri- 
can Magazine has settled upon 12% by 
83% inches as the ideal size and form 
for best results, and has received many 
congratulatory letters from delighted 
readers upon this change of form. The 
special point of interest in the matter 
is that for years, without any parade 
about it, the American Bee Journal has 
been appearing in its present welli- 
known form, which is precisely the 
same in width as the American Maga- 
zine, and only 5 of an inch shorter. 
Whatever other improvements may be 
striven for, perhaps there is no chance 
for improvement in the matter of size. 
When bound it makes a book of the 
same size as the Century Dictionary. 





Crosses of Bees 


In Pfaelzer Bienenzeitung it is as- 
serted that the first cross of two differ- 
ent races of bees is more vigorous than 
either of the parent colonies, but that 
with the second generation degenera- 
tion begins. The first part of that as- 
sertion has been the generally received 
opinion in this country for many years. 
J. E. Crane does not keep pure Italians, 
but constantly introduces pure Italian 
blood, from which he rears young 
queens to meet his dark drones. Thus 
he has a first cross for a working force, 
one of the parents being of pure stock. 


That there is degeneration after the 
first generation is likely true where 
bees are left to their own devices, but 
there are not wanting those who claim 
to keep up the vigor of the first gen- 
eration, and even to improve upon it 
by careful and continued selection in 
breeding. 





Moth and their Development in 
Combs 

An interesting discussion has taken 
place in “L’Apiculture Nouvelle” con- 
cerning the presence of moths in 
combs. Mr. Audraif holds that if the 
frames contain combs of pure wax only, 
without pollen, there is no danger of 
moths. He reported having repeatedly 
kept combs all summer where the 
moths could have access to them, with- 
out danger, whenever these combs 
were free of pollen. Foloppe Brothers, 
who are very accurate observers, take 
exception to this statement, and hold 
that although the moths: need nitro- 
genous food in order to develop, they 
may find such food in other matters 
than pollen, as in the dejections of the 
bees, or in the wood of the hive. 

It is true that moths need nitrogen- 
ous food to perfect their development. 
They can live but a short time on wax. 
As Mr. Audrain states, they cannot live 
on cakes of pure beeswax. But if two 
cakes of wax are laid flat on one an- 
other and they contain some residue, 
whether this be propolis, dead bees, 
cocoons or pollen, the moths may har- 
bor and thrive in them,and will bore 
their way quite deeply into the wax. 
We have seen thin cakes of wax 
shipped to us from the warm southern 
countries pierced through with the 
galleries of the moth. 

Our comb-honey rearing bee-keepers 
who know the bad effects of a single 
moth larva upon filled combs are con- 
vinced of the necessity to protect these 
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combs entirely from any incursions of 
wax moths. 

Dry, clean, new combs may be pre- 
served in comparative safety, if exposed 
to air and light. In a honey-room 
combs may be hung safely between the 
joists, if not placed close enough to- 
gether for the larve to reach from one 
to another. But old combs, whether 
they contain pollen or not, will be 
surely riddled, if left where the moths 
may reach them. 

In the climate of Illinois, where the 
hermometer reaches down to —20 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, combs that are pre- 
served through the winterin a room 
without fire will be entirely free from 
moths. It is only where the combs have 
been protected from the cold, in colo- 
nies that live through, or in hives of 
which the bees have died at the end of 
winter, that the moths reproduce. So 
the careful bee-keeper who does not 
leave any combs exposed in beeless 
hives with entrances open during the 
warm season, and who does not bring 
into his bee-house any combs of doubt- 
ful origin, needs fear the moths but 
little. However, when his comb honey 
is harvested, it will be advisable for 
him to use sulphur or bi-sulphide of 
carbon from time to time, as the eggs 
of the moths may hatch in some corner 
and soon do a great deal of damage. 

The progressive bee-keeper who 
looks after his bees and his empty 
combs, his sections of honey, etc., finds 
the moth a blessing instead of a curse. 
Were it not for the moths, the combs 
of hives that have died from foul brood, 
in neglected apiaries, would remaina 
constant danger. The moths remove 
that danger before the season is over. 





A Letter trom the Editor 


Here we are at Rouen, one of the 
oldest cities of France, after 10 days of 
absence from home. We had a fine 
trip across on the “ France ”—six days 
andtwo hours on the way. No bad 
weather, though we had rain and a lit- 
tle swell one day. 

Here, in Rouen, lives Mr. Crépieux, 
who was the editor of the International 
Review of Bee Culture after Mr. Ber- 
trand. He is now a contributor of 
L’Apiculture Nouvelle. He has 60 colo- 
nies 4 miles from Rouen, and in 1911 
harvested nearly 8000 pounds of white 
honey, mainly sainfoin (/sfarcet), wild 
mustard (Sizafis arvensis) and bass- 
wood. He says the bees get nothing 
from white clover here, but when we 
went to his country place, I saw a num- 
ber of bees on the white clover, and it 
looked very much as if they were get- 
ting nectar from it, for they stopped 





quite a while on each bloom. He has 
a two-story house apiary open on the 
northand the south. He ascertained 
that the bees of the lower rows suffered 
more in winter flights than those of the 
upper rows, but found very little differ- 
ence between a north and a south ex- 
posure. 


We must remember that they have a 
mild winter here; that ice rarely gets 
over 3 inches thiek. Their experience 
is that the bees take flight at 48 degrees 
Fahr., and not at a lower temperature. 
Of course, this is zz the shade, and as 
the sun is much stronger in Illinois, 
probably his tests would not work 


with us. 


Mr. Crépieux is a very eminent 
graphologist. His testimony, in the 
recognition of handwritings, in courts, 
has often been quoted as almost in- 
fallible. 


The honey crop is already quite good, 
many supers being filled, but I am told 
that this is not the rule throughout the 
country this year. I will learn more 
as I go. 

I had the honor and pleasure of 
meeting here the renowned Dr. Car- 
ton, the man: whom we quoted in-the 
American Bee Journal of September, 
1912, as naming alcohol, sugar and 
meat the “three deadly foods.” He is 
a vegetarian, and very interesting to 
hear, though many of us might not 
agree with his views, expressed in for- 
cible language, and very clearly. He 
is a bee-keeper, and has his own expla- 
nation concerning the general spread 
of foul brood in the United States. 
This is based on his studies of bacteri- 
ology at the Pasteur Institute of Paris 
in 1900. He has promised me an arti- 
cle, which will surely be interesting. 
He is the author of several works of 
note on medical subjects. 


If this magazine were not a special 
publication, I might digress from bee- 
culture and tell about “old Rouen.” It 
is a beautiful city with about 80 
churches, some of which are magnifi- 
cently sculptured. But the o/d part of 
the city is horrid. Imagine streets 
where two cannot pass side by side, 
where you can touch both walls with- 
out much stretching the arms, where 
houses, built 400 or 500 years ago, have 
bulged out so as to threaten falling, 
and have been braced with iron plates 
and bolts, which already show the rust 
of centuries. 


Magnificent sculptures are found be- 
hind the most disgusting looking walls, 
and priceless ornaments of stone look 
down upon dark, narrow lanes. To an 
American these things look more like 


a dream than the reality. 


We visited in Rouen the square 
where Joan of Arc was burnt at the 
stake. Fresh flowers are almost con- 
stantly brought to the foot of her 
statue by enthusiastic admirers. The 
exact spot where she was burnt is 
shown by a marble slab in the pave- 
ment. July 5. 





Robbing 

July and August are the worst months 
for robbing in this latitude, especially 
when there is a dearth after a heavy 
crop. Bees do not appear to ever be 
satisfied with plenty, and a wealthy col- 
ony will mercilessly rob a weak or 
queenless one. 

Prevention is better than cure. Weak 
colonies should be carefully watched, 
the entrances kept sufficiently reduced 
to enable them to defend their combs. 
The combs that the colony cannot 
cover should be removed, or it is well 
to strengthen it by exchanges of dry 
combs for combs of hatching bees 
from populous colonies. In case of 
robbing, a weak colony of bees may 
readily be put in shape to defend itself 
by giving it, late in the evening, a 
quart or soof young Italian bees which 
never yet had a flight. The Italians are 
much better than our common blacks 
to fight robbers and keep out the 
moth. After supplying young Italians 
to a weak colony, you will see them act 
as guards, the very next day. 

A bunch of loose grass, thrown over 
the alighting-board, at the entrance, is 
often sufficient to enable the hive- 
guards to defend the colony, for they 
station themselves among the blades 
and easily arrest the intruders, unless 
the colony is completely demoralized. 

Colonies that have swarmed must be 
examined to make sure that they have 
a laying queen, else the robbers and 
the moths will make short work of 
them. 





Early Queens 


We had so many evidences that 
queens reared very early are poor, that 
we gave up trying to rear them until 
the star:ing of the clover flow. That 
makes it pretty late. With us the 
clover harvest is likely to begin some 
time during the first ten days of June. 
Suppose it begins the 5th, and on that 
day a young queen is started from a 
larva a day old. She will hardly be 
laying before June 30. That seems a 
long time to wait, if in the meantime 
one or more colonies go queenless. 
Better, however, to wait until that time 
than to have a worthless queen. To 
be sure, it sometimes happens that by 
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accident or otherwise a queen is miss- 
ing, and the first we know of the case, 
is that a virgin has been reared by the 
colony. It seems too bad to kill such 
a virgin, but if it is very early her death 
is the best thing for us if not for her. 
When we yield to the temptation to 
spare her life, we are likelyto regret it. 


We had one case of that kind this 
year. April 22, upon opening No. 66, 
we found nounsealed brood. Instead 
of breaking up the colony at once, we 
temporized by giving it a frame of 
brood in all stages. The hive was not 
opened again for 15 days, when a fine- 
looking virgin was found. Instead of 
promptly dispatching her, we again 
yielded to temptation and spared her. 
Eleven days later she was found in the 
hive, just as handsome as ever, and 
laying just as many eggs as ever—that 
is, none. As she was then probably 2 
weeks old, the chances were that she 
would never amount too much. and as 
a ripe queen-cell happened to be on 
hand, the queen was given her quietus 
and she was replaced by the cell. 
Eighteen days later we looked to see if 
the young queen was laying. A few 
scattering eggs were found, and then a 
patch of drone-cells in which we found 





Rearing Queens from Foul-Broody 
Colonies.—The following suggestions 
were received from a correspondent in 
California. There is no little danger 
from letting such a statement go un- 
challenged. It was referred to Dr. 
Miller for his opinion. We append 
the inquiry and the editorial on it: 


“Did you ever stop to consider that 
it would be impossible to rear queens 
in an apiary that was affected with foul 
brood?” How could the larve or the 
cells be accepted if the brood from 
which it was taken be so impregnated 
in any way with this disease? The 
queens would manifest this as readily 
and as quickly as the brood. The 
queen-breeder must surely have his 
colony (breeding queen) absolutely 
free from this pest or he would never 
for a moment be able to reara single 
queen. 

It is not the intention of the writer 
to create any argument, but on the sur- 
face it looks very plain and clear that 
a queen rearer or breeder would have 
to close up if foul brood was prevalent 
in his apiary. 


It would be a fine thing if it were 
true that “it would be impossible to 


eggs, 4,5, or more to the cell. That 
settled it. Laying workers! 

This is nota thing to be proud of 
andisnot held up as an example for 
imitation, but as a frightful warning. 
Here were 2 weeks fooled away in the 
vain hope of rearing a queen ahead of 
time, the bees doing nothing but 
dwindling all the time. If we had 
broken up the colony in the first place, 
giving the bees to other colonies, in- 
stead of dwindling away, they would 
have increased perhaps double. 

Within the past few years dande- 
lions have increased to such an extent 
that one ought to be able to rear 
queens during its bloom, especially 
with the aid of fruit bloom. We made 
a little effort at it this year. May 7 the 
start was made, and of the cells started 
we utilized 6. Just half of these were 
failures; the other half succeeded to 
laying queens. How good these queens 
are remains to be seen. But we are 
not greatly encouraged about rearing 
dandelion queens, and may have to be 
satisfied if we can succeed in having 
young queens laying about a month 
after the very first clover blossom is 
seen. 

We believe more and more that the 


South is the country for early queens. 


NEws ITEMS 


rear queens in an apiary that was af- 
fected with foul brood.” In that case 
there would be no temptation for an 
unprincipled queen-rearer to send out 
queens, and there would be no danger 
of spreading disease in that way. 

Unfortunately, larve in queen-cells 
follow the same rule as larve in worker- 
cells; some of them are affected and 
some are not, and whatever proportion 
of worker-larve come to maturity just 
that proportion of queen-larve may be 
expected to come to maturity. Soin 
an apiary badly affected by foul brood 
just as many queens can be reared as 
ina healthy apiary. To be sure, not 
so many virgins can be reared from 
the same number of cells; but the 
queen-rearer is not restricted in the 
number of queen-cells started. If half 
his cells fail, all he has to do is to 
start double the number of cells. 

The question is: Would any honest 
man send out queens from a diseased 
apiary ? $c @. 


Our Front Cover.—On our front 


cover we reproduce a photograph of a 
typical apiary in Illinois. Mr. L. L. 
Ness, the owner, is a progressive bee- 
keeper. He keeps only Italian bees. 
—_—_—~»— 





The Panama-Pacific Exposition.— Mr. 
Thomas G. Stallsmith, formerly of 
Ohio, has been appointed Chief of the 
Department of Agriculture at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Under his 
jurisdiction will come the department 





TuHos. G. STALLSMITH, OF THE PANAMA- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


of Apiculture. In a recent letter to 
this office, Mr. Stallsmith announced 
that this was to be one of the strong 
departments of the Exposition, owing 
to the fact that the California bee- 
keepers are already discussing the 
placing of exhibits. Any one who is 
at all interested in obtaining informa- 
tion about exhibits would do well to 
get in touch with Mr. Stallsmith. Let- 
ters may be directed to him at the Ex- 
position Building, San Francisco. 

The Exposition will be held from 
Feb. 20 to Dec. 4, 1915. 


—_—_—___—o-2 »_ —__—_ 


Fined for Failure to Have Bees In- 
spected.—An apiarist of southern Cali- 
fornia has paid dearly for failure to 
observe the ordinance of Tulare county 
in regard to the bringing of bees in 
that county. He shipped three car- 
loads of bees into Tulare county, and 
proceeded to station them amidst the 
orange groves. 

No notice of the shipment was given 
the inspector of apiaries of Tulare 
county, as required by the ordinance. 
Hearing of the arrival of the bees, the 
inspector filed a criminal complaint 
against the owner, who was very much 
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astonished to find that the penalty for 

shipping bees into the county without 

notifying the inspector isa fine of not 

less than $300: However, he pleaded 

guilty, and was fined the full sum. 
ET ee 


Autobiography of A. De Rauschenfels. 
—The following is an autobiography 
of A. DeRauschenfels, retired editor of 
L’Apicoltore: 


You desire the story of my life. I 
have no marvelous record in the api- 
arian field. I have not discovered any 
fundamental law; have not invented 
any new hive or implement; neither 
have I kept as many colonies as your 
great American producers have done, 
but I take pleasure in responding to 
your courteous request. 

I was born Feb. 28, 1828, at Lienz, in 
the Austrian Tyrol, and received my 
education in the University of Inns- 
bruck. In 1847, the words: ‘“Mon- 
archy is in peril, all Italy to arms,” 
caused my departure for the army with 
my fellow students, and I was enlisted 
inthe regiment of Imperial Tyrolese 
Cacciatores. I fought in the streets of 
Milan in 1848, and the following year 


A. DE RAUCHENFELS. 
Photograph by Arnaldo Cotti. 





in the battle of Novara. In 1852, I was 
promoted to the rank of officer, and in 
the barracks saw the dark side of the 
life of a soldier. I concluded that this 
was not the right pursuit. I resigned 
and established myself in the “garden 
of Europe,” as is called this country of 
rich plains and admirable vegetation, 
which produces everything, from the 
knotty oak to the palms of the Orient. 

Living in the country, I was attracted 
by apiculture. In 1869, after having 
read the works of Dzierzon and Ber- 
lepsch, I commenced bee-keeping with 
6 colonies, which I transferred from 
the common village hive into movable- 
frame hives of the German pattern. In 
a few years, with the addition of nat- 
ural swarms, artificial divisions, and 
the purchase of more common hives, I 





raised my apiary to 100 colonies, and 
later to about 200, a very large number, 
at that time,in Italy, for a follower of 
rational bee-culture, which was yet in 
its infancy. 

I soon began contributing to L’Api- 
coltore, the organ of the Italian Asso- 
ciation. I also wrote for a German 
journal, discussing questions of opin- 
ion, such as the best hives, Fora long 
time I was in favor of the vertical hive 
(high and narrow), which was almost 
the only hive used in Italy. When your 
regretted father, Charles Dadant, 
brought to our notice the modified 
form of the Langstroth with Quinby 
frames, we hesitated to adopt it. It 
was difficult to change large apiaries. 
In May, 1874, Charles Dadant was writ- 
ingus: “Will the hive of my choice 
ever become popular in Italy? I can- 
not say, but I do know that those who 
try it willnot regretit.” He was right, 
the hive now known in Italy as the 
“Dadant hive” has proven its supe- 
riority over all others. 

In January, 1888, I assumed the edi- 
torship of L’Apicoltore. Simplicity 
and economy have been my motto. I 
believe that two-thirds of the imple- 
ments that are called indispensable are 


unnecssary in the management of bees. 

In 1901,1I published “The Bee and 
Its Culture,” with an “Atlas” of bee- 
keeping, and both before and after I 
also published a Compedium of Bee- 
Keeping. On Dec. 31, 1912, after 25 
years, I retired from the cditorial chair. 
ANDREA RAUSCHER VON STAINBERG UND 
RAuSCHNFELS. Noceto, Italy, May 31. 
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Old-Time Advice to Bee-Keepers.— 
The following is an extract sent us by 
one of our readers, and copied from 
an old agricultural publication dated 
1827. In those days, evidently, they 
had no conception of out-apiaries, nor 
even home-apiaries, nor of honey by 
the carload. They did not follow the 
motto, ‘“ Keep more better bees :” 


TO MANAGE BEES ON MR, COBBETT’S PLAN. 


The best hives are those made of 
clean, unbleached rye-straw. A swarm 
should always be put into a new hive, 
and the sticks should be new that are 
put into the hive for the bees to work 
on; for, if the hive be old, itis not so 
wholesome, and a thousand to one 
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No. 3.—THE CAGE WITH QUEEN Is TIED TO A BRANCH 


that it contains the embryos of moths 
and other insects injurious to bees. 

Over the hive itself there should be a 
cap of thatch, made also of clean rye- 
straw, and it should not only be new 
when first put on the hive, but a new 
one should be made to supply the place 
of the former one every three or four 
months; for, when the straw begins to 
get rotten, as it soon does, insects 
breed in it, its smell is bad, and its 
effect on the bees is dangerous. 

The hives. should be placed on a 
bench, the legs of which mice and rats 
cannot creep up. Tin around the legs 
is best. But even this will not keep 
down ants, which are mortal enemies 
of bees. To keep these away, if they 
infest the hive, take a green stick and 
twist it around in the shape of a ring, 
to lay on the ground, around the leg 
of the bench,.and at a few inches from 
it, and cover this stick withtar. This 
will keep away the ants. 

Besides the hive and its cap, there 
should be a sort of shed, with top, 
back, and ends, to give additional pro- 
tection in winter; though, in summer, 
hives may be kept too hot, and in that 
case, the bees become sickly, and the 
produce light. 

The situation of the hive is to face 
the southeast; or, at any rate, to be 
sheltered from the north and the west; 
from the north always, and from the 
west in wintcr. If it be a very dry sea- 
son in summer, it contributes greatly 
to the success of the bees, to place 
clean water near their home. in a pan 
that they can conveniently drink from; 
for if they have to go a great way for 
water, they have not much time for 
work. 

It is supposed that bees live only a 
year; at any rate, it is best never to 
keepthe same stall or family over 2 
years, except it be wanted to increase 
the number of hives. The swarm of 
this summer should always be taken 
in the autumn. of the next year. It is 
whimsical to save the bees when the 
honey is taken. They must be fed; 
and, if saved, they will die of old age 
before the next fall; andthough young 
ones will supply the place of the dead, 
this is nothing like a good swarm put 
up during the summer. 

A good sfal/ of bees; that is to say, 
the produce of one,is always worth 
about 2 bushels of good wheat; the 
cost is nothing to the laborer. He must 
be a stupid countryman indeed who 
cannot make a bee-hive; and a lazy 
one indeed if he will not if he can. In 
short, there is nothing but care de- 
manded; and there are very few situa- 
tions in the country, especially in the 
south of England, where a laboring 
man may not have half a dozen séalls 
of bees to take every year. The main 
things are to keep away insects, mice, 
and birds, and especially a little bird 
called the bee-bird; and to keep all 
clean and fresh as to the hives and 
coverings. Never put a swarm into an 
old hive. If wasps or hornets annoy 
you, follow them home in the daytime; 
and at night kill them by fire or by 
boiling water, Fowls should not go 
where bees are, for they eat them. 


—$—$—$—_—$_—____—_ 


Canadian Bee Journal Changes Hands. 
—We received a short time ago the 
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June number of the Canadian Horti- 


culturist. This paper purchased re- 
cently the Canadian Bee Journal, which 
it has merged with the Horticulturist, 
making one paper under title of the 
Canadian Horticulturist and Bee- 
Keeper. This paper is the official or- 
gan of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, and contains summary reports 
from the secretary, Mr. Morley Pettit. 
Its June number has several pages of 
articles and reports devoted to bee- 
keeping. 

The Token from the National Bee- 
Keepers to N. E. France.—Those who 
subscribed, in February, to the fund 
for a present to Mr. France, will be 





glad to hear that a leather arm-chair, 
with a sterling silver plate inscribed 
with dedicatory words, was purchased 
and sent to Platteville. As there was 
a larger sum than needed, the balance 
was sent to Mr. France, who now re- 
ports that he added enough to buy a 
similar chair for his faithful wife. He 
writes, under date of June 18: 


“We feel proud of these presents, 
and hope to enjoy many comfortable 
evenings in them. 


“ Just now weare having a fine honey- 
flow from clover, with prospects of a 
continuation for some time. Bass- 
wood also is well budded. Wife and I 
wish Mr. and Mrs. Dadant pleasure 
and good health on their eastern 
journey.” 








BEE-KEEPING ¢&) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


The matter of temperature is one of 
importance for bees. In winter they 
must be kept warm, yet sometimes 
harm comes from their being too 
warm. In spring and early summer 
there is little or no danger of having 
them too warm, for brood-rearing will 
be limited if the temperature surround- 
ing the brood-combs be too low. On 
the whole, not so very much judgment 
is needed on the part of the bee-keeper 
in winter and spring. If he tries to 
keep his bees warm they will generally 
come out all right. 


In summer, however, it is something 
of a problem to know just what to do 
in all cases about keeping bees warm. 
Wax working requires a high tempera- 
ture; yet if one should keep a hive 
well closed and protected, so that little 
heat can escape during the honey har- 
vest, one is doing just so much toward 
bringing on the swarming fever. Often, 
at least in some places, there are hot 
days and cool nights. In the night 
everything should be kept as warm as 
possible, but in daytime lots of ventila- 
tion should be given. But it would be 
too much of a chore to change the 
ventilation each morning and evening, 
and so a middle ground must be 
chosen, and just what that middle 
ground should be is a problem. The 
problem is easier when running for 
extracted honey. A colony producing 
extracted honey can have more ventila- 
tion given than one with a stack of 
sections upon it, since there is less 
comb building to be done inthe former. 


Producing section honey in T-supers, 
we have never done anything to keep 
supers or hives warm during the har- 
vest, but we have done something to 
help the bees to keep cool. For years 


we have had a 2-inch space under bot- 
tom-bars, with a bottom-rack to keep 
the bees from building down. 


Some 


years ago we practiced allowing a ven- 
tilation space at the top of the hive, at 
the back end, by having the super 
shoved forward a fourth of an inch or 
so. Undoubtedly that had some effect 
in helping to keep down swarming, 
but the back row of sections was slower 
about being finished up than the rest 
of the super. To be sure we could, 
and did, reverse the super when partly 
filled, but that still left the central rows 
finished before the ends. So we gave 
up ventilating in that way, and allowed 
no ventilation except at the entrance. 

After a while, however, Dr. Miller 
decided that the advantage gained by 
the ventilation in the way of prevent- 
ing swarming overbalanced the disad- 
vantage to the supers, and we returned 
to the ventilating. Within the past 
two or three years we were surprised 
to find that the back row of sections, 
in some cases, instead of being behind 
the others in being finished up, were 
finished before the front row. This 
year the same thing happened again, 
and then one day in June a sight met 
our eyes that we had not supposed pos- 
sible. All the outer sections in a super 
were nicely finished up, back, front, 
and sides, while several sections in the 
center of the super were only partly 
sealed. Wecould not account for the 
freak. Were the bees of that colony 
loony ? Then we found the same thing 
on another hive, and another, and an- 
other, until it seemed to be about as 
much the rule as the exception. 

Can any one tell us why this sort of 
thing should take place? Was it be- 
cause of the exceptionally hot weather ? 
Anyway, it raises the question whether 
we ought not to give a good deal of 
ventilation to supers of sections, at 
least in very hot weather ? 


An Optimistic View 
An article by a woman writer in 
“Opportunity,” is entitled “ Half-Acre 








Opportunities for Women.” After dis- 
cussing the raising of poultry, pheas- 


‘ants, frogs, and squabs, the writer goes 


on to say: 

“Bee raising is another profitable 
agricultural field that is open to the 
country woman. Honey sells for 25 
cents per pound in most places, and a 
single swarm of bees will produce 70 
pounds of honey in a season without 
feed and without attention. I have had 
considerable experience in this line 
myself, and know that big profits can 
be derived from it if it is given reason- 
able attention.” 

That certainly looks like a somewhat 
hopeful opportunity to the city woman 
penned up in a stuffy office, with a long- 
ing forthe fresh air of the country. 
From the data given she could easily 
figure out something about the “big 
profits” mentioned if she only knew 
something about the number of colo- 
nies to be considered. 

To the question, “How many 
*“swarms’ of bees can be kept on half 
an acre?” she is likely to get the an- 
swer, “Oh, about a hundred.” ‘Then 
she figures. Seventy pounds of honey 
at 25 cents a pound amounts to $17.50. 
With 100 colonies one would have 
$1750. -That, too, “without feed and 
without attention.” All that is to be 
done is to get the 100 colonies of bees. 
Of course, no knowledge of bee-keep- 
ing is needed, for no attention is 
needed. No doubt with “reasonable 
attention” an annual income of $2000 
or $2500 can be easily reached. There 
is no room for any doubt, for the 
writer of the article has “had consid- 
erable experience in this line,” and so 
she knows. 

Yet any woman with a little experi- 
ence with bees knows that the pros- 
pect is painted in altogether too bright 
colors. Yet there was probably not 
the slightest intention to mislead. 
There is nothing remarkable about 
getting 70 pounds of honey from a col- 
ony; there are plenty of places where 
the consumer pays 25 cents a pound for 
honey, and plenty of locations which 
will support 100 colonies of bees. The 
trouble, as with many other half truths, 
is that the remaining half of the truth 
is not told. She should be told that 
the poor years and years of entire fail- 
ure areall too many, that “ without at- 
tention” her investment will take to 
itself wings in the shape of swarms, 
that winter losses will deplete her num- 
bers, and that if she averages half the 
amount named, even zh attention, 
she may consider herself quite a suc- 
cess. 

Yet, even so, she may be greatly the 
gainer to join the ranks of bee-keepers. 
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Honey vs. Poisonous Molasses 


T. B. Terry, whose book, “How to 
Keep Well and Live Long,” has had a 
wide circulation, and whose writings 
are eagerly read by thousands of read- 
ers of the Practical Farmer, in a late 
number of that periodical has the fol- 
lowing with its striking heading: 

BEEN DRINKING POISON. 

“ When I read in ‘Starving America’ 
that all Louisiana molasses contains 
sulphurous acid, I thought it must be a 
mistake. We had a gallon can of the 
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best made, bought of a large firm that 
guarantees its food products pure. It 
had been used in roasted wheat to 
make our cereal ‘coffee.’ I got the 
can and looked at the label carefully, 
and, behold! there it was, in small let- 
ters that I had not noticed: ‘Contains 
sulphur dioxide.’ This is the same as 
sulphurous acid. Ithought we were 
not eating any of the cursed poisons. 
We gave up evaporated peaches be- 
cause they are bleached with sulphur; 
50 are apricots, white raisins, etc. We 
will buy no more molasses, and no 
more candy,as pure candy cannot be 
made from poisoned molasses and 
sugar. 

“What can we get in place of those 
that are sweet and pure’ Well, we 
have 2 gallons of pure white honey, 
strictly guaranteed. We don’t believe 
there is any sulphurous acid in that. 
We have maple syrup made by neigh- 
bors which is undoubtedly pure, and 
we buy the dark colored, unbleached 
raisins instead of the white bleached 
ones which are poisoned, and so on. 
Perhaps you think the little poison we 
would get from eating molasses, or 
candy, or dried peaches, etc., would not 
do any noticeable harm. It would not 
kill us directly it is not likely. But 
every little drop of poison must pull 
down on one some. When there are 
poisons in almost everything we eat, 
we cannot be at our best physically or 
mentally, cannot live out our full num- 
ber of days.” 

If so keen an observer as Mr. Terry 
has been deceived into eating poisoned 
molasses, itis no wonder that thou- 
sands of others are deceived in like 
manner. His endorsement of honey 
as a wholesome substitute for the un- 
wholesome molasses will do no small 
good, for T. B. Terry has been so slow 
to recognize honey at its true value as 
a conserver of health and strength. Let 
us hope that he will get into the light a 
little more fully, and inform his readers 
that it will be greatly for the health of 
the nation, and especially for the chil- 
dren of the nation, if, instead of the 
harmful quantities of sugar consumed, 
pure honey shall be used, since honey 


is directly assimilated, while excessive 
quantities of sugar make ruinous de- 











mands on the digestive organs in pre- 
paring it for assimilation. 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Some Questions Answered 


“Mr. WiLper:—Do you think the 
Caucasian bees better than the Italians, 
and in what ways ?” 

Ans.—They are better for the South 
with the exception that they propolize 
more. That they are a superior race 
of bees has been tested by a number of 
our most progressive bee-keepers. If 
you do not think it would be safe to 
adopt this breed entirely, you might 
purchase a few queens and make a test 
for yourself, as we have done. 

“ How much and what kind of foun- 
dation do you use in supers ?” 
_Ans.—Full sheets of thin surplus 
‘oundation. 7 
“When do you put supers on ?” 


Ans.—I put one on for a starter just 
before each honey-flow, then add on 
more as the bees get ready for them, 
always inserting the empty super un- 
der the others. E 

“What kind of supers do you use °” 

Ans.—I prefer shallow extracting 
supers for bulk comb honey, and their 
equivalent for honey in one-pound 
sections. If I were operating solely for 
extracted honey, I would use only full 
depth supers, same as for brood- 
chambers. 

“How should I prepare my bees for 
winter ?” 

Ans.—No special preparation except 
to see that each colony has a good 
queen and a frame of honey on either 
side of the brood-nest. 


“How can I keep combs from be- 
coming infested with moth ”” 

Ans.—Place them in the care of the 
strongest colonies. 

“How can I rear a few prolific 
queens ?” 

Ans.—Divide your best colony into 
two equal parts, and put one-half with 
the queen on a new stand. In nine 
days, in the other, you will have some 
nice ripe queen-cells, which you can 
carefully remove and place in cell- 
protectors. Look up and kill inferior 
queens and give their bees these cells. 
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Introducing a Valuable Queen 


“Mr. WiLpER:—I have had an un- 
fortunate experience in introducing a 
fine queen I recently received. I divided 
a very strong colony in two equal 
parts, and took the old queen, about 
half of the old bees, and most of the 
brood to a new stand. I tried to in- 
troduce the queento the half left on 
the old stand, but soon noticed that 
these bees seemed to be demoralized, 
crawling out of the entrance all over 
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the hive and flying out about the hive. 
This they kept up for three days, and 
then seemed to settle down. I then 
opened the hive, removed the cage and 
looked over the combs, but failed to 
find the queen. Looking onthe ground 
in front of the hive I found her dead. 
Where was my mistake ?” 

Enid, -Okla. E. M. Spatrp. 


Ans.—It was all right to divide the 
colony as you did, taking most of the 
brood to the new location, but you 
should have left the old queen with the 
bees at the old stand, and introduced 
the new queen to the other part. 
Almost all of the old bees would have 
left the new place and gone back to 
the old stand, and you would have had 
mostly young bees with the new queen. 
The young bees would have accepted 
the queen much more readily. This is 
a good way to introduce queens and 
make increase at the same time, if it is 
not done too late in the season. I fol- 
lowed this method for a long time with 
great suceess. 

fa ny eee 


Arkansas as a Bee-Country 


“Mr. Witper:—I am a young man 
and do not have the best of health. I 
love bee-keeping, and wish to make it 
my life occupation. Which would you 
advise me to produce, extracted or 
bulk comb honey? In what part of 
Arkansas would you advise me to 
locate? I lived a long while at Hot 
Springs, and had some experience with 
bees there.” L. H. Hoover. 

Jacksonville, Ill. 


Ans.—If£ you produce bulk comb 
honey you will or should produce a 
certain amount of extracted. 

The section of Arkansas which struck 
meas being most favorable for bee- 
keeping was Arkansas county, along 
Big and Little La Grue creeks, about 
where they run together. There are 
large swamps with plenty of honey- 
plants. The swamps along the west 
side extend out within one or two 
railes of Ball prairie, from which flow 
small streams one or two miles apart. 
Where the small streams enter the 
woodland, are beautiful points for 
homes. The prairie behind is for the 
most part of the year covered with 
flowers, many of which are nectar- 
bearing. 

In this section bees have made the 
best record both in amount of increase 
and in surplus honev. 
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Tupelo-Gum Honey 


It is not generally known that our 
southern tupelo-gum honey has a high 
commercial value and a ready demand. 
In some sections of the South the pro- 
duction of this honey is the main in- 
dustry, and yet hardly a drop is har- 
vested compared to what goes ungath- 
ered. The bulk of this honey is pro- 
duced in the extracted form, put up in 
30 to 33 gallon barrels and shipped to 
the honey dealers € the North. They 
have agents in the field to buy it as 
soon as it is produced. They prefer 
this honey because it will not granu- 
late, and are willing to pay a fancy 
price for it, It has an exquisite flavor, 


a thick body, and is very light in color 
with just a little lemon hue, which 
makes it appear very beautiful in glass 
containers. Perhaps no honey has a 
higher commercial value for these 
reasons. 


There are three species of this gum, 
and very often two are found growing 
together. The white specie produces 
the honey I have referred to above, 
and grows mostly on low swampy 
land, along the interior water courses. 
The black tupelo grows in the same 
sections, but on the low muck land. Its 


honey has nearly the same flavor a: 
the white, and has a heavy body, but is 
much darker in color. 


The other species I call the scrub 
tupelo. It grows along our smaller 
creeks and around ponds. Its honey 
has about the same body and flavor as 
the white, but has a green hue. Our 
Dixie bee-keepers who are spreading 
out their bee-business, should not lose 
sight of this honey-plant. They should 
place some bees in reach of it, even if 
they have to go 100 or 150 miles to 
do so. 
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Death of Wm. McEvoy 


It is with the deepest regret that we 
announce the death of one of the pio- 
neers in the treatment of diseases of 
bees, Mr. Wm. McEvoy, of Woodburn, 
Ontario, Canada, which occurred at 
his home June 29, 1913. Mr. McEvoy 
was born at Zimmerman’s Mills, Ont., 
March 26, 1844. While a young man 
he worked on the farm, and at the age 
of 18 secured his first bees. For two 
or three years after this he was fire- 




















‘THE LATESWM. McEvoy 


man in a grist mill, but soon gave this 
up to spend his entire time in bee-keep- 
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ing, which occupation he pursued until 
his death. 

As a foul-brood inspector and au- 
thority on foul brood Mr. McEvoy is 
especially well known. His method of 
treatment of American foul brood is 
known by all bee-keepers who have 
had to deal with this dreaded disease. 
It stands as an unfailing treatment for 
the disease if practiced exactly to the 
letter, as laid down by its originator. 

Mr. McEvoy, besides being an ex- 
perienced and practical man in bee- 
keeping, and in the controlling of bee- 
diseases, was also an able writer. As 
early as 1890, we find him writing on 
American foul brood in the American 
Bee Journal. By that time, too, he had 
formed an opinion as to the causes of 
foul brood, and alsothe treatment by 
which it could be eradicated. There 
was no middle course with him in the 
treatment of this disease. His plan 
was to be thorough. Briefly stated, the 
plan consists in shaking the bees from 
their old combs on strips of founda- 
tion. These strips are left in the hive 
for four days, by the end of which time 
all the honey carried from the diseased 
combs has been consumed. The bees 
are then put on full sheets of founda- 
tion and given a fresh start. 


For many years Mr. McEvoy was 
foul brood inspector, and to him is due 
a great deal of the early advancement 
in bee-keeping in Ontario. 

Always a large bee-keeper, he was 
firm in his convictions that a living 
could be made from this pursuit alone. 
Almost his last words to his son Ewart 
were, “Stay with the bees.” 

We have lost a great man and a 
great bee-keeper, but his name is writ- 
ten down on our pages where it will re- 
main indellible. All sympathy to,the 
bereaved family in their loss. 








CANADIAN (4) BEEDOM~ 


Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Crop Conditions 


At this date, July 10, the clover honey 
harvest is just closing in Ontario. Very 
few reports are in, but those I have re- 
ceived seem to indicate a short crop 
for the eastern part of Ontario, with a 
iull yield in central counties along the 
lakes. In our own yards the yield is 
irom light to very good. At the north 
yard, 90 miles from home, the late, 
hard frosts damaged the clover badly, 
and the yield is light. No prospects 
‘rom basswood, as up there the frost 
hurt the buds, and then a plague of 
caterpillars stripped all foliage from 
the trees. 


At the yards near my home the yield 
has been excellent; in fact, the best I 
ever had, and the quality is of the very 
best. What few basswoods we have 
here look promising, but we rarely get 
much from that source. Prospects were 
never better for buckwheat, so all 
things considered, it looks like the 
year “’13” will be a good one for most 
Ontario bee-keepers. 





>. 


Mention was also made of my inten- 
tion to move a large apiary over 250 
miles. The lot comprising two car- 





loads, including supplies, etc., were all 
moved safely without a hitch. I in- 
tended to send a picture. of the large 
apiary taken the day after the bees 
were put on the stands. Although I 
have the negative developed, I have 
not had time to do any printing, so I 
will send the picture for next issue if 
all goes well. 


—_———_~-o- 9 ——_____ 


The Crop—Different Races of Bees 


Although we have secured a nice 
crop, we have had practically no 
swarming with the exception of one 
yard, where the bees got ahead of us 
and went crazy fora‘ew days. Many 
have reported heavy swarming with 
only one yard to look after, and I have 
wondered how they would like to 
tackle a 5-yard proposition, with no 
help except in extracting time. Abun- 
dance of room im éime is one of the 
main factors in preventing swarming, 
but sometimes nothing will stop an 
outbreak. Fortunately for us the bees 
were easily controlled this year, for 
with all the other work, I hardly know 
what might have happened if all the 
yards had acted like that one did. I 
have mostly Carniolan blood in my 
yards, but as I use big hives, the 
swarming is not usually a serious fac- 
tor. 

I do not like to tier up too high, as I 
believe more honey will be secured by 
extracting often and using but two full 
depth supers to a hive. This year I 
had to do the best I could, and at pres- 
ent Ihave many colonies with 4 full 
depth Quinby supers—l0 frames in a 
super, and all full of sealed honey. 
Some work ahead of us yet before we 
can fold our arms and “ go fishing.” 

While, asI have said, Carniolan blood 
predominates in our apiaries, yet we 
have some Italian as well, both golden 
and leather colored. It is interesting 
to note the traits of the different races 
in the same yards. This season I have 
been taking note of some of these char- 
acteristics. 


In the great rush of work I simply 
extracted from the top stories to give 
immediate relief, and these empty 
bodies were placed back on top again. 
Not good practice I know, and I never 
did it before, but there is a time when 
you areaptto get so tired as to say, 
“What does it matter anyway,” and do 
things contrary to what you know to 
be best. In fact, I had no time to place 
empty supers onthe bottom, and with 
the rush of nectar coming in, the bees 
went any place they had a chance to. 
I believe they would have stored it in a 
pail if one had been placed on top. 


We are now having very cool weather, 
and these top stories recently emptied 
are interesting to look at. With the 
dark bees the super is overflowing with 
bees, but with the Italians hardly a bee 
is seen above, even if the colonies are 
clustering outside the entrance. Car- 
niolans, like the black bees, are far 
more free to store honey a long ways 
from the brood-nest than are the Ital- 
ians; and while this fact was not so 
apparent in hot weather, it is plainly 
evident in cooler weather. 

This is a well known fact, but I never 
noticed it so prominently before. 
During the heavy flow the black bees 
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that we still have mixed in some of our 
yards, stored equally as well as the 
Carniolans and Italians, but as the flow 
slackened, they were “not in it.” in 
other words, they have not the “ stick- 
toitiveness”’ that the other two races 
have. As to the general average of 
the yards, the Carniolans stored far the 
most honey—not that they worked bet- 
ter than the Italians, but the flow came 
early, and the Carniolans were boiling 
over with bees, simply waiting for the 
nectar to come, while many Italians 
were still a bit weak in field force. 

As to cellar and outdoor wintering, 
this year by all odds favored the out- 
door system. The large yard moved 
from the east was wintered in caves, 
and while the bees appeared to bein 
perfect condition, they did not measure 
up with the 100 colonies wintered out- 
side. The outdoor bees doubled on 
the others; for awhile there appeared 
to be about the same number of bees 
in all the hives, but on May 24to June 
10 it was a different story. Many of the 
bees in the cellar-wintered colonies 
were old on May 24, when comparison 
was made, and during the long spell of 
cold weather after that period until 
clover bloom, these old bees dropped 
off a good deal faster than young ones 
could take their places. Another year 
might tell a different story, but this 
year it would have meanta few thou- 
sand pounds more honey had all been 
wintered outdoors. All our bees in 
the York county apiaries were wintered 
outside, and because they were boiling 
over when the clover flow came, we 
had a nice yield from that yard. 

Mention was made about one yard 
swarming badly for a few days, and 
while this was caused by the bees get- 


SOUTHERN (4) BEEDOM~ 


ting crowded for room, after all it did 
not turn out so badly. I scented trou- 
ble at the yard the day before the out- 
break, and as I had to be extracting at 
other yards, I hired a man fairly famil- 
iar with bees to cage the queens and 
let the swarms return. Yesterday, 
about 10 days after the fever came on, 
I managed to get a day off, and went to 
this yard to straighten up the tangle. 
Imagine my su:prise and delight when, 
after lifting off the supers, I found in 
most cases the cells were cut down and 
a young queen in the hive, even if the 
old queens had been caged on top of 
the supers all the time. In some cases 
the swarming had been caused by 
supersedure, but in others young 
queens of last year’s rearing were in 
the cages. Hard to explain why it was 
done; but my theory is that during an 
exceptionally cool spell of weather, 
which lasted for 48 hours just previous 
to my visit to the yard, the bees had 
allowed the first issuing young queen 
to destroy all the other cells. 


As already stated, only the one yard 
gave us any trouble,and while I ex- 
pected to lose swarms, I am surprised 
and gratified the loss was so small. I 
have just returned from one apiary not 
visited for a week, and although the 
flow has been good there, not a swarm 
has issued; that yard is mostly com- 
posed of Carniolans that are accused 
of being such bad swarmers. 


I do not feel like. reading or writing 
much just at present. If you wonder 
why, take charge of five apiaries dur- 
ing a good honey-flow. After “follow- 
ing the game” for four weeks without 
a let up, you will understand all about 
it. Good night. 





Conducted by Louts H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


To Guard Against Foul Brood 


It is of the utmost importance to be 
constantly on the watch for bee-dis- 
eases, especially foul brood, and all 
proper precautions should be taken be- 
forehand. Foremost is educating one’s 
self properly on this subject, as it is 
highly important to know everything 
possible about diseases of bees, so that 
the apiarist may be prepared. Taking 
the proper steps at the right time, be- 
fore the “enemy” appears, is a strong 
fortification against any depredations. 
“An ounce of prevention is wortha 
pound of cure.” 


A NEW PLAN FOR PROTECTION. 


At a meeting of several enthusiastic 
and progressive bee-keepers recently, 
the discussions centered about a plan 
of protection, which, if carried out 
properly, may be of untold benefit. I 
am a strict advocate of doing things 
at just the right time. : 

Texas has now in operation, since 

uly 1,.a stronger and more powerful 
foul brood law than the old one. With 





it I believe the diseases of bees can be 
kept in check, if not eradicated from 
the State altogether. It is up to the 
bee-keepers of Texas. Organized effort 
on their part,and co-operation with 
the State foul brood inspector at all 
times, will mean a greater work along 
this line than can ever be expected in 
any other way. It is this that I hope 
to see carried out promptly and prop- 
erly. We have a foul brood law that I 
believe is powerful enough to back any 
cases that may necessarily require such 
“backing up.” 


ARMED WITH A CERTIFICATE. 


The plan discussed above calls for 
the inspection of our ownapiaries, and 
obtaining a certificate of freedom from 
contagious bee-diseases among our 
own bees, first of all. This can be ob- 
tained easily enough in such localities 
that are near or in proximity to 
those infected. Such an inspection 


would be worth a great deal to deter- 
mine definitely whether one’s own api- 
aries are actually free from disease. 
The satisfaction of this 


knowledge 





should be appreciated by the carefu) 
bee-keeper. 

_ Holding a certificate from the State 
inspector ourselves, which shows that 
our bees have been inspected and 
found in good healthy condition, we 
are well prepared to come forward and 
require the inspection of all other bees 
near us. It should be our intention to 
enforce such inspection upon all other 
bee-keepers in our neighborhood after 
we have secured our own certificate. 


“IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH.” 


To make this more effective, a num- 
ber of bee-keepers should unite. This 
will strengthen the plan materially, as 
united effort will carry greater weight 
thana single-handed attempt. But by 
all means let it not be understood that 
any one should not take the matter up 
just as promptly single-handed, and es- 
pecially where a progressive bee-keeper 
finds himself in a somewhat isolated 
locality. The time has passed when we 
should hesitate to carry out the proper 
steps for protection for fear of offend. 
ing our neighbor bee-keeper. To pro- . 
tect ourselves is a business proposi- 
tion. 

THE DISEASE MAY ALREADY BE NEAR. 


The question of the distance foul 
brood may be from one’s locality will 
play a part in this method of procedure. 
Yet itis not necessary to wait until 
the disease appears. That would never 
do, and that is exactly what we want to 
guard against. Take for instance in 
my own locality, I find that foul brood 
exists about a dozen miles from one 
of my-apiaries. The question comes 
up then, whether there may not be scat- 
tering foul brood cases nearer. Thirty 
miles should be considered near 
enough, in my estimation, to warrant 
taking steps to guard promptly against 
the disease. Who can know whether 
some infection from that foul brood 
apiary,even at an apparently safe dis- 
tance, may not be carried near enough 
to my own apiaries to be a source of 
infection. Especially important is this 
when the diseased apiary is owned by 
a careless bee-keeper. 

It behooves us to take up this matter 
at the very earliest stage. It is hoped, 
therefore, that the bee-keepers of 
Texas, and other States and countries 
as well, will make one great fight 
against those menaces to the bee- 
keeping industry. 


> 


Scholl’s Honey-House Shutters 


A request from an enquirer, desiring 
information about my shutters with 
folding “arms” or supports, as used on 
our honey houses, prompts me to give 
a drawing that is self-explanatory. Our 
shutters are 8 feet long and 6 feet wide, 
and made of 2x4 and 1x4 lumber and 
corrugated galvanized iron. On ac- 
count of their weight it is necessary to 
devise some means for opening and 
holding them from the building. This 
allows proper ventilation, and at the 
same time serves as additional roof 
for shade. A cooler building is the 
result. 

Our honey houses and work shops 
are provided with these large shutters 
on the south side. By this means it is 
possible to open the greater part of the 
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SCHOLL's HONEY-HOUSE SHUTTER. 


wall with great ease. Just a little push 
of the hand throws the shutter forward 
and outward,and a pull of the rope 
raises it to the proper position. To 
release the “arm” and close the shut- 
ter, a*slight push on the underside of 
the folding arm suffices. It is impor- 
tant to hold to the rope firmly so as to 
prevent the shutter from slamming, 
and possibly striking the person oper- 
ating it. 

A slight change from attaching the 


shutter support, as shown in the draw- 
ing, is necessary to make it work more 
perfectly. Instead of hinging the sup- 
port to the crosspiece across the mid- 
dle of the shutter, an independent cross- 
piece should be placed one-fourth the 
distance from the lowerend. On an 8- 
foot shutter this crosspiece would be 2 
feet from the lower end. The two 
pieces of the support are each 4 feet 
long, the lower. one hinged to the mid- 
dle of the upper one with the rope. 
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CONVENTION 4) PROCEEDINGS 








New Jersey Bee-Keepers’ Meeting 


One of the best attended summer 
meetings of the New Jersey Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association was held at the apiary 
of Geo. Grover, near Trenton, on June 
25. People were in attendance from New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York and 
Delaware—64 in all being present. As 
an evidence of the interest, one couple 
rode their bicycles 13 miles to the rail- 
road station, in order to catch an early 
train. 

The improved robber cloth was the 
subject of the first talk, by Dr. Cheney, 
of Hoboken. He also showed an in- 
genious stand to be used when manipu- 
lating hives. 

The tube bee-escape and its uses 
were ably discussed by W. W. Case, of 
Frenchtown. While the primary ob- 
ject in devising this was for the con- 
trol of foul brood, it is also ideal for 
transferring. 

After lunch, “Short cuts in finding 


queens,” was discussed by I. J. String- 
ham, of New York; Dr. Cheney, of 
Hoboken; and C. H. Root, of Red 
Bank. Mr. Stringham’s plan is pri- 
marily intended to be used on black or 
hybrid stock, and at a time when rob- 
bers are troublesome. He puts near 
the hive to be manipulated, a spare 
bottom-board, on thata queen-excluder, 
and two empty hive-bodies on this. 
The hive in which the queen is to be 
found is gently smoked at the en- 
trance, lifted from its bottom-board 
and placed on top of the two empty 
bodies. The cover is now removed, 
the bees freely smoked, and two combs 
removed from the sides of the hive. If 
the queen is not on them, they are cov- 
ered from robbers. The remainder of 
the frames in the hive are spread, and 
the bees drawn down by free use of 
smoke. 

This will cause most of the bees and 
the queen to cluster below the bottom- 
bars. The hiveis raised about an inch 
and set down sharply, dislodging the 


cluster below the frames, then replaced 
on its stand,and the two frames re- 
turned. The queen will be found try- 
ing to pass through the excluder. 

Dr. Cheney’s plan is to remove the 
hive from.its stand and place an empty 
hive in its stead. On this place a 
queen-excluder with a 4-inch board 
tacked on one side of the lower side, 
so there is a space of the lower hive 
left uncovered. The hive to be manipu- 
lated is then placed on the queen- 
excluder, gently smoked, and the 
combs transferred from the upper to 
the lower hive through the uncovered 
part of the lower hive, search being 
made on each comb for the queen. 

Mr. Root said all who enjoyed this 
kind of sport were welcome to it, but 
his way was to keep nothing but quiet 
Italian stock, and he never had the 
least trouble in locating the queen by 
“just looking.” 

The last discussion was by President 
Root, on his winter-case. This is a 
double-walled outer case, with 2 inches 
of packing between the walls. It tele- 
scopes over the regular hive-body, the 
hand-hole cleats being left off to insure 
a closer fit. The regular hive cover is 
also left off, and %-inch super cover is 
used over the body. With this there is 
used a double packed bottom and a 
packed telescope cover. 

Mr. Root claims this case is worth $2 
per hive each year in the saving of 
winter stores and extra honey gath- 
ered early before the cases are re- 
moved. So far as location is con- 
cerned, Mr. Root’s yards would not be 
considered by apiarists to be in need 
of extra winter protection, as all are in 
fairly well sheltered locations, and not 
very remote from Raritan Bay and the 
Atlantic Ocean, where temperatures 
are not, ordinarily, extreme.—E. G. 
CARR. 
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The Massachusetts Convention 





The annual convention of bee-keep- 
ers, held by the Extension Service of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
June 11 and 12, at Amherst, was char- 
acterized by a large attendance and a 
particularly interesting program. 

The equipment for apiculture at the 
State College, which is as good as any 
in the country, has been added to dur- 
ing the past year, the manufacturers 
sending exhibits exceeding last year’s 
display. 

The morning of the first day’s ses- 
sion was given overto general displays 
and demonstrations by inventors and 
manufacturers, and three addresses. 
Mr. E. C. Britton, of Canton, Mass., dis- 
cussed “Practical Bee-Keeping,” em- 
phasizing especially the need of a large 
number of working bees for honey 
production; Mr. Morley Pettit, Pro- 
vincial Apiarist for Ontario, Canada, 
took up “Extracted Honey Produc- 
tion;” and Prof. F. A. Waugh, a horti- 
culturist of National reputation, spoke 
on “Pollenation of Fruits.” 

Wednesday afternoon was given over 
to bee-diseases. Diseases in the apiary 
and their transmission, prevention ang 
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eradication are being carefully dealt 
with by the department at Amherst, 
and the discussions were comprehen- 
sive. Dr. B. N. Gates, State Apiary In- 
spector, gave a general survey of brood 
diseases. Mr. Chas. M. Musgrove dis- 
cussed the “ Bee-Escape Treatment for 
Foul Brood,” and the question was 
open for general discussion by the at- 
tending bee-keepers. 

Bees and queens shipped by dealers 
from all parts of the country in comb- 
less packages were on exhibition, and 
were manipulated. Dr. Gates believes 
that one of the best methods for the 
prevention of transmission of brood 
diseases in shipping bees, is in using 
the combless packages, and he is at 
present instigating a campaign for 
their universal use as far as possible. 
The Massachusetts deputy inspectors 
gave a demonstration of treatment for 
diseases. 

Of special interest was an illustrated 
lecture Wednesday evening by Mr. 
Pettit, concerning bee-keeping in his 
Province. Conditions in Ontario are 
much different from thosein New Eng- 
land, and the large scale production of 
Ontario bee-keepers and their methods 
of obtaining extracted honey were of 
much interest to-those in attendance. 

The second day opened with a dis- 
cussion of bee foods, principally can- 
dies, by Mr. O. F. Fuller, of Black- 
stone. Geo. T. Whittlen, of the Hart- 
ford School of Horticulture, demon- 
strated some original methods of win- 
ter increase, and a scheme of working 
ing 2 colonies of bees on one super. 

At the model apiary, Mr. E. R. Root, 
of Medina, Ohio, demonstrated and ex- 
plained appliances forthe uncapping and 
extracting of honey on a commercial 
scale. A 6-frame electrically driven re- 
versible extractor, a steam capping 
melter and a hot uncapping knife were 
in operation, together with a honey- 
pump, which discharged the extracted 
honey into the bottling device. 

Mr. Root also spoke extensively on 
the “Management of Out-Apiaries,” 
and was followed by A. W. Yates, one 
of the Connecticut Deputy Inspectors, 
speaking on the same subject for New 
England conditions. A discussion by 
Mr. John Shaughnessy, a Deputy In- 
spector of Lee,and a lecture by Dr. 
W. P. Brooks, on “ Increasing the 
Clovers,” closed the program. 

The regular display of bee-appliances 
of all kinds by the college was much 
larger than in former years, there be- 
ing several additions of historical in- 
terests as well as many new inventions. 
A fine display of wax in all sizes of 
preparation and refinement, together 
with a comparative exhibit of wax on 
the market, attracted much attention. 
The college has recently installed a 
model steam plant for wax rendering 
and refining, and the exhibit of about 
100 pounds of refined produce was pre- 
pared under Dr. Gates directions. The 
crude way in which much wax is com- 
mercially handled, was well brought 
out by the superior product obtained 
by careful methods. 

A collection of honey packages, in- 


cluding tin section boxes from Colo- 
rado, new shipping crates and other 
packages were shown. Also cement 
hive stands of various styles, a new 
observatory hive, and a new patented 
bottom-board claimed attention. The 
apiary of 50 colonies is surrounded, 
this year, by a bee-garden of all the im- 
portant nectar-yielding plants of the 








country around Amherst, and this fea- 
ture served an educational value. 

The keynotes of the convention were 
the necessity of applying strict busi- 
ness methods in marketing bee-prod- 
ucts, and the value of keeping up with 
the advance in disease treatment. Con- 
ditions are yet favorable for a good 
honey crop in Massachusetts. 











Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


An ideal Farm and Apiary in Colorado 


_ Mr. Danielson lives on a beautiful 
irrigated stock farm 3% miles north- 
west of Brush, Colo. Brush is in the 


South Platte valley, about 100 miles 
northeast of Denver. The land here is 
adapted to alfalfa, sugar beets, and 
grain. The lay of the land could not 
be finer for irrigation purposes. The 
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slope is just right. Land values are 
from $100 an acre up to $175. One 
farmer raised 37 tons of inate to the 
acre, last year. The wide sandy bed of 
the Platte is nearly dry most of the 
year, and sweet clover has taken most 
of the bottom land. All the bee-men 
locate within range of this sweet 
clover. Alfalfa, of course, is an impor- 
tant source of nectar, but the sweet 
clover is necessary to’ help out. Not 
many farmers have bees, as they were 
put out of business by the poor seasons 
several yeats ago. 

Mr. Danielson said they always got 
some honey when the grasshoppers did 
not take everything. He operates 
about 350 colonies, and his grown sons 
operate the farm. In the feed lot are 
25 head of fine fat steers ready for the 
market. They are worth about $100 
each. I wonder that a man can afford 
to keep bees who can raise such stock 
as that. ; 


Mr. Danielson is getting along in” 


years,and is troubled somewhat with 
rheumatism, so that he finds bee-keep- 
ing well adapted to his abilities. His 
crop last year was 15,000 pounds of 
extracted honey from about 200 colo- 
nies. He has sold practically -all his 
honey for 10 cents a pound. He has 
an International motor wagon and 
trailer, and can load 1600 pounds in the 
box and 1000 pounds in the trailer. The 
International seems to be quite a favor- 
ite. I know of five other bee-men in 
Colorado who have purchased Inter- 
nationals. 

A visit to Mr. Danielson’s home api- 
ary is worth while. Surrounded on all 
sides by a honey-locust hedge, it is 
wonderfully well protected from the 
winter storms. The honey house is 
close by, and is tightand warm so win- 
ter work can be comfortably done by 
an elderly person as is Mr. Danielson. 

A track set on two by fours runs the 
full length of the apiary; one row of 
hives on each side of the track. The 
flat push car, shown in the illustration, 
will hold all the honey the automobile 
can haul out. Showing the precision 
with which Mr. Danielson works, it 
should be mentioned that the track is 
level from one end to the other. 

Mr. Danielson has an extracting 
house about 200 yards from his apiary, 
close to the house, and here I found an 
8-frame extractor ready to be hooked 
up to the gasoline engine. 

The novel thing about the place that 
appealed to me was the honey strainer 
(shown in the illustration). (Cheese- 
cloth is roiled up on rollers, and with 
the crank it can be turned, and a clean 
surface had for straining without 
touching the fingers to the strainer. 
This strainer is taken off each night 
and washed. A screen wire bottom is 
used for the cheese-cloth to lie upon 
when the honey is straining. Hooks 
are placed along each side to fasten 
the edges so that the honey will not 
run over. The honey runs through a 
pipe that passes through the capping 
melter before flowing into the strainer, 


so that the honey is heated before it 
goes into the strainer. 

Foul brood has not made 
vances in Morgan county very much 
so far, but care will have to be exer- 
cised to keep it out, as some has been 


its ad- 





brought into the lower part of th 
county. Incase it should gain a foot 
hold, it is possible that Mr. Danielson 
will find it necessary to give up ex 
tracted honey for comb-honey pro 
duction. 
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The Flight of Bees 


: BY G. W. PERRY. 

AVING noticed of late, in the Bee 
Journal, this subject, “ Do Bees 
Fly in a Straight Line?” and 
having hunted thema little some 
years ago, I feel constrained to 
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“ butt in.” My first observation was ac- 
cidental. I was not caring whether 
they flew straight or not, but their per- 
formance was so striking that I was 
forced to take notice. I picked up a 
line of bees that flew southwest. I fol- 
lowed them, bee-hunter style, about 
one-half mile, when all at once they 
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flew northwest. I followed them in 
the same manner about one third of a 
mile into the attic of a farm house, on 
the bank of the Farmington River. 
They were flying around the end of 
a mountain rather than over it, and out 
of a straight line at least one-third of 
a mile. 


Another time I started some bees on 
the east side of a high, steep rocky 
bluff. They flew north about 200 rods, 
then turned to the left about 20 de- 
grees to where the bluff was not half 
so high. Here they made another turn 
to the left down through an open pas- 
ture into some hives in a man’s back- 
yard. 


Bees, in crossing from one mountain 
to another, will go down into the val- 
ley to cross, I believe, on account of 
the wind they encounter so high up. 
My obervations lead me to think that 
bees do not like to get too far from 
earth. Bees foraging at one end of a 
valley with their home at the other, if 
the valley is narrow with mountains on 
either side, will keep in line with the 
valley, however crooked. Do bees fly 
ina straight line? In a level, open 
country, on a still day, they fly practi- 
cally straight, but we need to give the 
practically a good wide margin. 

I will say in conclusion to those 
who believe bees fly in a straight line 
only, that the test of the pudding is in 
the eating, and if they will equip them- 
selves with a bee hunter’s box, a field 
glass, a pocket compass, and “hike” 
for a country that is all chopped up 
with mountains, hills, valleys, rivers, 
brooks and timber, and hunt bees, they 
will get a lot of pleasure, some sur- 
prises, some knowledge, no boodle, 
and they may change their mind. For 
the love of our little friends, should 
you find their home in some tree, be- 
fore you rob them, unless you can give 
them another home, step to one side 
and talk to yourself. If you are a lover 
of Nature, and of the music of the 


millions of voices that sing the praise 
of that Deity, you will have an outing 
that is hard to beat, and have a better 
knowledge of the flight of bees than 
you will get in a long time by going 
into a level open lot and sitting on the 
fence to hear and see a few bees fly 

ast. 

Litchfield, Conn. 
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Some Things About Cellar- 
Wintering 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 





ROM a source not lightly to be 
refused comes a request that I 
should tell all I know about cel- 
lar-wintering. The task might 
not be a very heavy’ one if I 

should confine myself strictly to what I 
really know. Josh Billings says: 
“What’s the use of knowin’ so much, 
when so much that we know ain’t so ?” 
And too often some of the things we 
think we know we afterward find “ ain’t 
so.” There are things I thought I 
knew a few years ago that I don’t feel 
so sure about now. 


CHOOSING BETWEEN OUTDOOR WINTERING 
AND CELLARING. 


One of the first things to decide 
about wintering is whether it is better 
to winter in cellar or outdoors. One 
might think a degree of latitude should 
be found, north of which all bees 
should be cellared, and south of which 
all should be wintered outdoors. But 
it doesn’t work out very clearly in that 
way. Isothermal lines are not entirely 
coincident with parallels of latitude. 
Indeed it is not certain that isothermal 
lines, or lines running through points 
of equal temperature, can be at all de- 
pended upon. 

I am located in northern Illinois, in 
latitude 42 degrees, and I am pretty 
sure that the cellar is better for my 


bees than outdoors. But it does not 
necessarily follow that a man a hun- 
dred miles directly north of me should 
winter his bees in a cellar. I amlocated 
where winter winds are fierce, and 
where they keep steadily on their job, 
hours and hours at atime. And that 
“hours and hours” is a matter of more 
consequence than the fierceness of the 
wind. The man 100 miles north of me 
may have a much lower temperature, 
but not afflicted with such winds, and 
his bees may be all right outdoors. 

Up to 40 degrees of latitude it is safe 
to say that outdoor wintering is the 
better way, but when we get north of 
that a little ways it begins to be a ques- 
tion. The beginner may do well to 
rely on the experience of older bee- 
keepers. For myself, if the thing were 
at all in the balance, I would lean 
strongly toward outdoor wintering. If 
there were no other reason, a strong 
one is that one with an ordinary cellar 
cannot go from home for a great many 
days while his bees areinacellar. I 
may not actually enter the bee-room 
for days, or even weeks, at a time, but 
I must be on hand to open or shut 
doors when there are material changes 
in the weather. So I envy the man 
who can leave his bees outside. 


TIME TO CELLAR BEES, 


Just when is the right time to put 
bees in cellar is largely a matter of 
guessing. If one could know all about 
the weather a few weeks in advance, it 
would be an easy thing to lay downa 
reliable rule. It can be given in a few 
words: Cellar your bees the day after 
they take their last flight before winter. 
The guessing comes when you try to 
decide whether the bees will have an- 
other day when they can fly. I have 
known it to happen that a good flight- 
day came rather early in November, 
and then no chance for another flight 
until the following spring. Suppose 
bees have a flight Nov. 20, and you cel- 
lar them the next day. Then Nov. 30 
comes another flight-day. You have 
subjected your bees to 10 days’ un- 
necessary confinement. That’s bad. 
Then suppose the next year the bees fly 
again Nov. 20. Remembering your ex- 
perience of the previous year, you wait 
for them to fly 10 days later. 


But when Nov. 30 comes, the ther- 
mometer is fooling around the neigh- 
borhood of zero, and you take your 
bees in without waiting longer. The 
confinement to the hive begins just the 
same in the 2 years, only in the first 
case the first 10 days were spent in the 
cellar, and in the second case outdoors. 
In that 10 days outdoors the bees will 
load their intestines very much more 
than they would in the cellar. In other 
words, leaving the bees out 10 days too 
long will do more harm than taking 
them in 10 days too soon. 2 

The chances are, however, that if you 
wait until Nov.230, and no flight comes 
then, you will keep waiting and waiting 
fora warm day, and if no such day 
comes you will finally take in the bees 
after they have been out many days too 
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long. In my localitythere is not much 
danger of being caught before the mid- 
dle of December; but I never care to 
take chances after Nov. 15, and the first 
flight they get after that, in they go. If 
a warm day comes soon after they are 
in cellar, it doesn’t worry me. I had 
rather be caught that way than the 
other way. 


TEMPERATURE OF CELLAR. 


The first difficulty met in attempting 
to have a bee-cellar of right tempera- 
ture lies in the thermometers. Examine 
a lot of ordinary thermometers for 
sale in a store, and you will find them 
varying through quite a number of de- 
grees. Not all can be right. Not long 
ago Dr. Phillips came along with a 
thermometer of realiability, and I found 
upon comparison that the thermome- 
ter in my cellar, registered 5 or 6 de- 
grees too high. It was a rickety old 
affair whose health had not been im- 
proved bya fall which had displaced 
the glass tube. I adjusted the tube to 
agree with his, and was glad to find 
that two other thermometers were all 
right. 

We are told that somewhere about 50 
degrees in the middle of the cluster is 
the point at which bees are most nearly 
dormant, and that 45 degrees is the 
favorable temperature for the surround- 
ing air. So with a reliable thermome- 
ter, the beginner may think he has no 
dificult problem. But he will find diffi- 
culties. If he does not know for cer- 
tain whether his thermometer is reli- 
able, then a safe advice is: “ Find out 
at what point the bees are most quiet 
in your cellar by your thermometer, 
and then try to keep your cellar at that 
temperature.” Safe advice to give, but 
not so easy to follow. 

In the first place it is not so easy as 
might be imagined to decide when bees 
are most quiet. There is no way of 
measuring the degree of quietness. 
Stand in the bee-room today and listen 
to the murmur of the bees. Then stand 
in the same place tomorrow and listen. 
You can hear the murmur all right, but 
can you remember the noise of the pre- 
vious 24 hours clearly enough to say 
whether it was greater or less, unless 
the difference be very great? Another 
trouble, especiallyin avery windy coun- 
try, comes from the noise made by the 
wind outdoors. It does not take much 
of a wind outdoors to drown out quite 
a murmur in the cellar. So itis hard 
to know whether the noise you hear is 
made by the bees or the outdoor wind. 

Another trouble is that the tempera- 
ture is not the same in all parts of the 
room. It is considerably colder at the 
floor than at the top of the room. 

One might think that the ideal would 
be to have the bees in a cellar so quiet 
that one could never heara sound from 
them. I never had that experience. 
There is always at least a low murmur 
like the sound of a gentle breezeamong 
pine trees. Latterly I am inclined to 
the opinion that a continued silence, 
with 50 or more colonies in a cellar, is 
not only unattainable but undesirable. 

An account of some observations 
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may not be without interest. Last win- 
ter there were in my cellar 93 colonies 
piled 4 high. As the difference of tem- 
perature between the bottom and the 
top hives amounts to several degrees, 
I thought Icould make some compari- 
son that would be helpful. March -28, 
at noon, the cellar door having been 
open all forenoon, the temperature at 
the bottom of a pile near the center of 
the room was 43 degrees, and on top of 
the pile 48. (That 5 degrees difference 
was alittle more than the difference 
between the two hives, as the upper 
thermometer was on the éof of the up- 
per hive,and the lower thermometer 
should have been on the top of the 
lower hive. But that was not conven- 
ient.) I might classify the colonies 
into 4 kinds: Those that were entirely 
silent, from which I could hear no 
sound until I had blown in the en- 
trance; second, those from which I 
could hear a low murmur by listening 
carefully; third, those whose murmur 
could be plainly heard; and fourth, 
those that might be called noisy. Here 
is the result: 

Bottom hives: 
murmur; 2 noisy. 

Top hives: 4 silent; 9 low; 9 mur- 
mur; 1 noisy. 

So-far as that showed anything, it 
showed there was not much difference 
between the upper tier and the lower, 
which implies that the best point of 
temperature would be somewhere be- 
tween 43 and 48, possibly the tradi- 
tional 45 degrees. 

I then closed the door so as to allow 
the cellar to become warmer. At 6:30 
p.m. it was 46 degrees at the bottom of 
the pile and 53 at the top. It seemsa 
bit strange that there should be a dif- 
ference of 7 degrees between bottom 
and topin the evening, and only 5 de- 
grees atnoon. My readings may not 
have been made with utmost accuracy; 


3 silent; 9 low; 9 


certainly they were not made with the 
greatest exactness. At any rate, here 
was the result: 

Bottom hives: 
murmur; 3 noisy. 

Top hives: 0 silent; 6 low; 11 mur- 
mur; 6 noisy. 

That seems to indicate that bees are 
more quiet at 46 degrees than at 53, 
and leaves it still possible that the tra- 
ditional 45 degrees is all right. ButI 
don’t count that there is anything so 
very reliable in these observations, so 
far asthey go. My ear is sufficiently 
musicalso that I can measure relative 
pitch; but I haven’t much confidence 
in my ability to measure relative 
volume. 

A factor should be mentioned that 
may make a difference. Years ago we 
were told that at intervals bees had 
spells of waking up, and shifting their 
position so as to be nearer the source 
of supplies. Without making any spe- 
cial observations regarding the matter, 
I had become skeptical about it, and 
inclined to believe it one of those tra- 
ditions that pass current in beedom be- 
cause no one has taken the pains to 
dispute them. 

But Iam not so sure about it. In 
the observations at noon, just men- 
tioned, there were 2 noisy colonies. It 
so happened that | remembered where 
they were, and in the evening there 
were no noisy ones in the vicinity. 
There were, however, 3 noisy ones in 
the lower tier in the evening, 3 that 
had not been noisy at noon. More- 
over, while the lower tier was in gen- 
eral more quiet than at noon, there 
were more noisy ones init in the eve- 
ning than at noon, and no colony was 
noisy both noon and evening. Some 
one may say, “But didn’t you stir up 
the bees so as to make them noisy ?” I 
don’t think so. I simply moved quietly 
from one hive to another, holding my 


2 silent; 12 low; 6 
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ear to the entrance, and I don’t believe 
the bees were disturbed by it at all. If 
my listening made them noisy, there 
should have been more noisy ones 
than those few. Still, l am not sure, 
Sometimes a colony is stirred up by 
the mere odor, perhaps, from my head. 

So it looks true that colonies have 
noisy spells without anything being 
wrong, and if that be the case, it fo!- 
lows that with 50 or 100 colonies ina 
cellar there might never be a time of 
entire silence in the room, although 
some colonies might be silent at most 
times. That explains my saying that a 
continued silence may be undesirable if 
the periodical waking up is a normal 
performance. 

With a difference of 5 to 7 degrees 
between the top and bottom of a pile, 
it is impossible to have all the bees in 
a room at the same temperature. The 
nearest to having all at the best tem- 
perature, supposing 45 degrees to be 
the point, is to keep the thermometer 
hanging just inside the dodr that en- 
ters the bee-room from the furnace- 
room, some 5 feet from the ground, as 
[ find at that point the temperature 
will usually be about the same as at 
the middle of a pile in the center of the 
room, 

Like enough bees will stand no small 
variation of temperature without any 
great harm—possibly from 30 to 50 de- 
grees—provided other conditions are 
all right. All the same, the nearer they 
can be kept tothe degree of greatest 
quietude the longer they can stand 
confinement. 

_It occurred to me that by taking a 
Single colony and noting its behavior, 
I might do better than to give my at- 
tentign to a number. If I could begin 
at or below the point of greatest quie- 
tude, and then raise the temperature of 
the cellar, listening to the bees at the 
various degrees of temperature, I might 
learn something. It was so late in the 


season when this occurred to me, that 
the weather was not cold enough to 
begin very low, only as low as -45 de- 
grees. 

April 2, the bees seemed quiet in 
cellar, so far as I could tell with the 
noise of the outside wind. The win- 
dow and doors had been wide open, 
and a gale had been sweeping through 
the cellar, so that the air could not be 
otherwise than pure. A thermometer 
on the top of colony No. Z showed 45 
degrees, the same as outdoors. Put- 
ting my ear to the entrance of the hive, 
Icould hear only alow murmur, and 
it seemed to me that I could hear just a 
very little rattling of the wings such as 
bees make when it is toocold for them. 
But I could not make sure of that. If, 
fortunately, they were just a shade too 
cold, then | ought to be able to catch 
a point of entire silence with the rising 
of the temperature, if there is a point 
of temperature at which bees are gen- 
erally, if not always, silent. This was 
at 8 a.m. I immediately closed the 
window and the outside door, leaving 
open the door between the bee-room 
and the furnace-room. At 8:30 the 
thermometer on the hive stood at 49 
degrees; at 9 o’clock it was 52; at 10 
o’clock, 53; at 11 o’clock, 55. 

Much to my surprise—and I may say 
to my disappointment—during these 
changes of temperature, I could dis- 
cover no difference in the murmur of 
the colony. If there was any differ- 
ence it certainly was very slight. At 11 
o’clock, as stated, the thermometer on 
the hive showed 55 degrees, and the 
outdoor temperature was 54. I shoved 
the firein the furnace, and at noon it 
was 56 degrees on the hive. I thought 
there was a distinct increase of the 
murmur, but itis hard to be positive 
about a thing for which you have no 
absolute measure, especially when you 
must remember from one hour to an- 
other. At 12:40 it was 62 degrees; at 1 


o’clock, 64, and by this time the bees 
were quite a bit noisier and were irrit- 
able, so that the mere presence of my 
head at the entrance (was it the odor ?) 
stirred them up. At 1:30 p.m. it was 62 
degrees, the fire having been dampened, 
and by 3 o’clock it was 60, where it re- 
mained until 6 p.m., when the cellar 
was thrown open. During the after- 
noon the noise of the colony remained, 
I think, about the sameasatllam. [ 
should say the bees were noisy, but not 
nearly so noisy as they are sometimes, 
nor did they seem inclined to run out 
of the hive as they sometimes do. 

_I was little the wiser for my observa- 
tions. I know the bees are quieter at 
45 degrees than at 64, and I think that 
the point of greatest quietude—if there 
be such a point—is somewhere not very 
far from 45 degrees. But I certainly 
have no positive and exact knowledge 
about it, and I respectfully refer the 
problem to Dr. Phillips. 

(Concluded in September.) 
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Feeding Bees Sugar Syrup 


MINISTER friend of mine, in the 
course of a talk, made the re- 
mark that “we should not wait 
until our friends are dead before 
giving them the bouguets. they 

are entitled to.” I believe he is right. 

I need the largest one I have. I wish 
I could haveit even brighter and larger 
than I can build with this pen. 

Turn to page 78 of the American Bee 
Journal for this year, “ Effects of Feed- 
ing Sugar.” I have read it over sev- 
eral times. It readstruth and common 
sense. No one could doubt that the 
writer had been in the bee-yard and 
handled bees—yes, handled them “a 
whole lot.” He may live to be a very 
old man, but he never will write a 
sounder article than that. 

I was a blundering lad just commenc- 
ing with a few bees in 1888, and for 
years later there were bee-keepers who 
recommended, in the bee journals, to 
extract the honey from a colony in the 
fall and feed sugar syrup, that the dif- 
ference in the price of the two would 
be the gain. As the editor says, “It 
looks good,” Iam sure it could only 
be attended by loss. Never in a single 
case could it be made a profitable 
operation. Exceptions may be thought 
of, such as honey-dew in whole or part, 
or poor honey; but even then I do not 
think it would be the best thing to do 
to extract all the stores in the fall and 
feed syrup. 

By the way, has anybody done it on 
a very large scale? Take an apiary of 
200 colonies, and extract all of the 
honey in the several brood-chambers 
in September. Say! you will have a 
job on your hands. It is much easier 
said than done. Oh, yes! it can be done, 
but I should want good wages for the 
work. 

What shall we do if the stores are 
not of so good a quality as we should 
like, and would not winter the bees 
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safely? The simplest way would be 
to give them about 15 pounds of 
sugar syrup of a 2 to 1 mixture (2 
pounds of sugar to 1 pound of water). 
This would be their winter food, ¢. ¢., 
their cold weather food. The honey- 
dew would be used for building up in 
the spring, and would be satisfactory 
for that. 

The stores in a normal colony the 
last of September will occupy this posi- 
tion in a 10-frame hive: The 4 outside 
combs will be pretty well filled, the 2 
next will be about half filled, and the 4 
center combs will be nearly empty, ex- 
cept at the corners. The syrup we feed 
will go in these 4 center combs, right 
where it is wanted for winter. 

Mr. Byer, I am _ sure, will not lie 
awake worrying about whether his bees 
will winter successfully on said combs 
of honey. He doesn’t need to. But he 
should worry some about getting 
enough in the hives for all the bees’ 
needs in the spring. I regard it as 
almost a joke, this necessity for a win- 
ter brood-nest of empty combs below 
the honey, for my bees cluster clear to 
the top of the frames, and over them 
and under the cushion during winter. 

Randolph, N. Y. 


[We are proud to say that the edi- 
torial praised in this article is from the 
pen of Dr. Miller. Like Thiers, the 
first (president of the young French re- 
public, our co-editor is brighter in his 
80's than at any other time of his life.— 
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Extracted Honey Preferred 


BY (. F. GREENING, 
L:x- Vice-President of Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. 

N the American Bee Journal for 
May, I note a slight controversy, 
“Comb ws. Extracted.” I advo- 
cate extracting. With a little di- 
plomacy I have had no trouble 

during the last 36 years in disposing of 
all nice extracted honey for home con- 
sumption. 

Now for my method. First, teach 
your customers that they are getting 
more sweet by eating extracted. Sec- 
ond, who would ask his stomach to 
digest that which raw muriatic acid 
won't affect? No wonder we are trou- 
bled with stomach disorders when we 
demand it to digest beeswax. Again, 
the customer gets 25 percent more 
weight of clear honey for a dollar than 
he would comb. To work up a tradelI 
do as follows: 

I invite my prospective customers to 
call on me and see me extract honey; 
not strain it from mashed-up old combs. 
brood, bee-bread, and miller grubs, 
Let them see that I extract honey 
only, the other ingredients I do not 
get. Invite the little “tots” to come 
in, and tell them to bring a few hot 
biscuits with them, and we will have a 
feast, as I will furnish some butter and 
all the honey they can eat. I have done 
thus repeatedly, and made it win every 
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time, besides putting a happy smile on 
each child’s face. I ask my little friends 
to bring their syrup pitcher, and I fill 
it with nice clear honey for ‘hem, then 
note how soon the parents come with a 
gallon pitcher to be filled, and pay for 
it too, and order a supply for winter. 

Put your honey up in nice 1, 2, 5 and 
10 pound glass jars with a neat, clean 
label, “Warranted absolutely pure ex- 
tracted honey,” and with your signa- 
ture attached. If you have any stand- 
ing in the community for reliability, 
you will be surprised at the amount 
you will sell right at home. But I think 
I hear you say, “It costs to give 5 or 6 
gallons of honey away.” Well, it costs 
to advertise in any paper, and I elimi- 
nate the middleman by getting at the 
customer direct. I can produce more 
than 1% pounds of extracted honey to 
one of comb. I am extracting from 
combs that I have used for 20 years, 
and they appear good for 20 more; 
good and tough, won’t break or melt 
down. 

In good years I have no trouble in 
securing 150 to 200 pounds per colony. 
In 19121 sold for cash $86.45 from 6 
colonies, without one cent of cost for 
sections, guides, cases, or extra work. 
This year I am after a new record, and 
propose to get an average of 225 
pounds per colony. My swarming for 
the year is done during May. I have 
not had a natural swarm for 5 years, 
but simply tell the bees that I will at- 
tend to that, and their duty is to gather 
honey, and to keep everlastingly at it. 
No more demoralization during the 
honey-flow, by swarms piling out when 
they should be in the field. No string- 
ing up to form wax to build new 
combs, losing the good honey-gather- 
ing time, and leaving the parent colony 
worthless for several days. 

It took me 30 years to discover that 
my children did not have to watch the 


bees for about 4 months every summer; 

and now the grandchildren escape the 

duty. It is so easy when we know how. 
Grand Meadows, Minn. 


[Friend Greening, we are with you 
on every point but one, and that is 
the damage that the broken crumbs of 
wax may do to the stomach. We know 
that doctors differ on many points of 
similar nature,so we will leave this 
matter for them to settle, but we can- 
not help thinking that the indigestible 
wax is harmless in the intestinal tube. 
We believe it is eliminated without 
harm.—EpirTor.] 


—_———— Pe —_ 


The Law On Sugar-Fed Bees 


BY FREDERICK A. GRIFFITH. 


MISSOURI State court at Kansas 

City recently declared 170 hives 

of sugar-fed bees within 100 feet 

of a city neighbor’s house a nui- 

sance, and gave a restraining or- 

der compelling the bee-keeper to move 
his bees within a month. 

The testimony showed that on ac- 
count of being sugar-fed all summer, 
the bees, like rich men’s pampered off- 
spring, were fat, lazy, and prone to 
forage close at home. Consequently, 
they foraged on every available sweet 
inside or outside of the neighbor's 
house; stung his baby into insensi- 
bility, and kept the whole family in 
constant dread. 

The writer, who is a lawyer as well 
as a bee-keeper, and defended the bee- 
keeper, was convinced by the testimony 
of many witnesses that the bees in this 
particular instance were a nuisance, 
and realized before progressing fat 
that it was a “hopeless case.” The 
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court, by his decree, showed that he 
also shared in that opinion. 

The National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, after investigation, recommended 
an amicable settlement beforehand, if 
possible. But the bee-keeper was ob- 
stinate, and determined to fight it out. 
He called as a witness Mr. M. E. Darby, 
of Springfield, State Inspector of Api- 
aries, but Mr. Darby was not permitted 
to testify, because he had no personal 
knowledge of the facts in this particu- 
lar case, and the court precluded any 
testimony as to other people living 
close to bees without being disturbed. 

The evidence disclosed that the bee- 
keeper had established his bees at the 
outskirts of town, which had gradually 
grown up to his bee-yard. 


It used to be the law that if a certain 
noxious or objectionable trade was 
already established in a place remote 
from habitations, and persons after- 
wards came and built houses within 
the reach of its noxious effects; or if 
a public road was made so near to it 
thatthe carrying on of the trade be- 
came a nuisance to the person using 
the road: in those cases the party was 
held entitled to continue his trade, be- 
cause it was legal before the erection 
of the houses, or the making of the 
road. That was on the supposition 
that persons who erect and occupy 
dwellings where they may be® affected 
by a nuisance already erected and 
maintained, have no legal right to com- 
plain of the annoyance it may occasion 
them. 

But that is not the law of modern 
civilization. The law broadens with 
education and- experience, and the 
modern broad-minded rule, as now laid 
down by the courts, is that such a doc- 
trine would render the property of 
others subordinate to the purposes of 
him who might, before they had erected 
their dwellings, have devoted his own 
property to an offensive and unwhole- 
some business. Bee-keepers, as a 
whole, are the most law-abiding citi- 
zens in the universe, but there is no 
sound principle of law that will pro- 
tect any man in depriving others of the 
substantial use and enjoyment of his 
property. In other words, the individ- 
ual should submit himself to the conven- 
‘ence of the crowd. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


[It seems to us rather strange that 
any one should feed bees all summer, 
since it would be a very expensive out- 
lay. But there is nothing strange in 
the annoyance that may be caused to 
near-by neighbors by an ill-managed 
apiary. Wehad afriend once who was 
in the habit of opening his hives with- 
out smoke. The bees rarely stung him, 
but they would sting the neighbors, 
when disturbed. It was with difficulty 
that-he was prevailed upon to use more 


caution, when all trouble was brought © 


o an end. 

In the above case, we are under the 
impression that an investigation would 
have shown that the bees were short of 
stores, instead of being “fat and lazy.” 

-Eprror.] 


Original Color of Wax 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


N the April number, page 131, one 
of our correspondents says that 
“the darker the honey, the darker 
the wax will be.” We reserved 

_ this question for a special discus- 
sion, for we felt that this statement 
needed correction. 

The color of wax produced by the 
bees ought not to be difficult to ascer- 
tain. Yet if we look back among au- 
thorities, we find that there are a num- 
ber of statements leading to the idea 
that wax is not always white at the 
moment of its production. Quite a 
discussion was elicited, in L’Apicul- 
teur, years ago, by the statement made 
in that. magazine, by an observer, Mr. 
Gaurichon, that the color of combs de- 
pended upon the temperature at the 
time they were built. He held that wax 
produced when the temperature is 92 
degrees is yellow, while that produced 
at lower degrees is whiter and whiter, 
as the temperature lowers. At the very 
time when we read his statements, our 
bees were producing the whitest kind 
of combs at a temperature which was 
fully blood heat. In fact, I do not be- 
lieve that it is possible for them to 
manipulate wax unless the warmth of 
the hive is normal. But every large 
producer knows that during the pro- 
duction of white honey, whether white 
clover, alfalfa or other plants, the wax 
is white whether the temperature be 
hot or cold. 


Some writers assert that wax is origi- 
nally pale yellow. Cowan says, “ Wax, 
when pure,is pale yellow, but some- 
times nearly white, and the coloring is 
due, as Dr. Planta has pointed out, to 
pollen consumed by the bees.” (The 
Honey-Bee.) 

Huber, in making experiments (Un- 
edited Letters), made a triple test of 
comb production with colonies fed 
with honey, dark brown sugar and 
white refined sugar. Those fed with 
the white sugar “produced comb less 
white than those fed witheither brown 
sugar or honey.” 


-Reaumur, who published his work on 
insects in 1740, was one of the most 
capable scientists of his time,and a 
member of the Royal academies of 
France and St. Petersburg, and of the 
Royal Society of London. No one 
then knew that bees produced wax by 
consuming honey. He, however, sur- 
mised that it was made by digestion, 
but thought pollen was the crude mate- 
rial from which it was made. So he 
called the pollen “crude wax.” To 
prove that it was not real wax, he made 
several interesting experiments, such 
as kneading it with the fingers, trying 
to melt it by the heat of the lamp, or 
throwing it in water, where it sank in- 
stead of floating as wax does. ° 

Although unable to detect how the 
wax was produced, he readily ascer- 
tained and proved in his Mémoires, 
Vol. V., page 428, that “any newcomb 
is white, differing only by its greater 
or less whiteness. I have seen some- 
times that the white of the newly con- 
structed combs yieldedin no way to 
that of the finest candles near which I 
had placed them. 

“ Among the newly made, those which 


appeared theleast white, might be com- 
pared to inferior white candle, or to 
such as, having been kept too long, 
has turned yellow. As they grow old 
they turn yellow, the oldest becoming 
of a brown color which approaches the 
black of soot...... The art of bleaching 
wax appears to be thus only that of re- 
moving the foreign matter which has 
penetrated it.” 

Bevan, page 390: “ At first the combs 
are delicately white, semi-transparent, 
and exceedingly fragile; in a short 
time their surfaces become stronger, 
and assume more or less of a yellow 
tint.” 

Prof. A. J. Cook, in his “ Bee-Keep- 
er’s Guide,” says: “In thetransforma- 
tion into comb the wax may become 
colored. Dr. Plantahas shown that 
this is due to a slight admixture of 
pollen. Itis almost sure to do this if 
the new comb is formed adjacent to 
old, dark colored comb. In such cases 
chippings from the old soiled comb are 
used.” 

Dzierzon says in “Rational Bee- 
Keeping:” “In continuing their struc- 
ture, the bees...... often bite off old 
wax and use it in making cells. When, 
therefore, bees build new cells in the 
hive in continuation of old ones, these 
new cells are of a darkish color at their 
commencement, and only gradually as- 
sume the white color which new wax 
possesses. Queen-cells are generally 
of the color of the comb on which they 
appear, because the bees take the wax 
for royal cells chiefly from cells in the 
neighborhood.” 

Girard, in “Les Abeilles,” says that 
“the little scales of wax which one may 
remove from the wax-secreting organs 
with a needle, are more brittle and less 
white than those of fresh built cells.” 
He ascribes this to a modification 
caused by the saliva of the bee. The 
fact is that the manipulation by the bee 
kneads the wax and changes its “ pearly 
whiteness” into a dead white color. 
The same change may be made by the 
apiarist in chewing a piece of wax. He 
will render it less transparent but 
lighter in appearance. 

Cheshire, Langstroth and others 
agree that the combs are white when 
first built. Root speaks of new wax as 
“of pearly whiteness which soon be- 
comes yellowish.”—A B Cof Bee Cul- 
ture. 


Whether or not the bees color the 
wax by consuming pollen, there is no 
doubt that the gathering of pollen of 
bright color has some influence upon 
the color of the wax shortly after the 
comb is built. Some flowers, such as 
the Spanish-needle (Bidens), yield 
bright yellow pollen in profuse amounts. 
The bees which visit the blossoms ap- 
pear to have rolled in it. This bright 
color is promptly imparted to every- 
thing about the hive, the combs of 
course becoming tainted quickly. 

In a conversation which I once had 
with an experienced wax bleacher 
(long ago deceased), Mr. Merkle, of St. 
Louis, I was informed by him that the 
wax produced along the low lands of 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers re- 
tained its bright, deep yellow color so 
persistently that they never succeeded 
in making it perfectly white by the or- 
dinary bleaching methods. 

Mr. Wilder, to whom this subject 
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was mentioned, wrote as follows: “Like 
you, I know that dark honey does not 


produce dark wax. If anything it is 
the contrary. Whether the other col- 
ors affect the color of combs, I can’t 
say. Iam inclined to think that the 
color of the pollen the bees gather 
when the comb is built influences the 
color of the comb. The bitter weed 
which yields a very yellow pollen and 
a very yellow honey gives us a bright 
yellow comb. But when I chew this 
beautiful yellow comb for some time, 
it loses its yellow colorand is about 


the color of best grade wax. 

“ Partridge pea, which does not yield 
nectar from the blossoms, but from the 
base of the leaves, gives us nearly water- 
white honey. At the close of the season 
it blooms, but it yields only pollen from 
the blossom. This pollen is very yel- 
low, and colors all the combs of beauti- 
ful white honey. We will take further 
notice of these matters and report.” 

In concluding this study, we may as- 
sert positively that dark honey does not 
give dark wax. 

Hamilton, Il. 


Dr. MILLERS ¢& ANSWERS~ 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Saving Empty Hives 


Please tell us when we shake on founda- 
tion for foul brood whether the frames 
should be new, or can we cut the old comb 
out clean and use the frames again? I don't 
want to buy frames for so hives if it is un- 
necessary. VIRGINIA. 

ANSWER.—Generally it is considered best 
to burn up the old frames, but when one has 
so large a number as you have! think it pays 
to clean them up and use again. At any 
rate, that is what I did with a number. 
After cutting out the combs I put the frames 
into a big iron kettle holding a half barrel of 
water into which was put 2 pounds of con- 
centrated lye. The water, of course, was 
heated, and the frames were kept in the 
kettle until all wax and glue was melted off. 
Then the frames were rinsed in cold water 
to get off the lye. 





Tearing Down Queen-Cells 


What causes the bees of a swarm (taken 
from a building and given a frame of brood 
for encouragement) to start and seal several 
queen-cells, and zz a few days, less than a week, 
destroy them all? CALIFORNIA. 

ANSWER.—I don't know. It happens not 
infrequently that when something unusual 
takes place, such as the introduction of a 
new queen, or the removal of the brood, as 
in your case, the bees start queen-cells, and 
then sometimes tear them down later. It 
looks a little as if the bees said to them- 
selves, “ There's been such a break in brood- 
rearing that there must be something wrong 
with our queen, and we must take steps to 
rear one to take her place.’ Then, as the 
queen keeps laying regularly, they say, ‘“The 
old lady seems to be on her job all right; 
guess we may as well tear down those cells.” 





Shifting Colonies—Injudicious Manipulation 


1. We had 4 colonies of bees cast sec- 
ondswarms. Weputthe young swarms on 
old stands, and at the end of seven days we 
moved the parent colony to a new stand. Do 
you suppose the old colony will collect a 
surplus? : 

2. We had an immense colony of bees ina 
double-deck 8-frame hive, or 16 frames alto- 
gether. This was the last colony toswarm, 
and on June 109, it cast the biggest swarm I 
ever saw. We moved the parent colony and 
set the swarm inits place. Now it looks to 
me as if both are extremely populous. I 
have a notion to let them alone just as they 
are, and not move the old hive to a new 
stand. What do you think of it ? 

3. We have read a good deal about foul 
brood, but never saw any, and don’t want to. 





It is our opinion that too much manipula- 
tion, such as shook and shaking, have a ten- 
dency to lower the vitality of bees, as 
““Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” 
may apply to bees as well as to vain human- 
ity. Low vitality means a good chance for 
disease. Wenotice that the American peo- 
ple have a great tendency to accept the easy 
way, regardless of whatthe outcome may be. 
They do not believe that ‘“ By the sweat of 
your brow you must earn your bread.” Tam 
a great admirer of Nature, and also of the 
lower insects and animals, and do not-care 
to disturb them from the even tenor of their 
ways, consequently I think that too much 
manipulation has a tendency to begin dis- 
ease in bees. Of course, this may be far 
fetched. What is your opinion of it ? 
IOwA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Most likely they will be well 
stocked for winter, seeing that you are hav- 
ing a great flow, andalso seeing that the old 
colony would already have filled with honey 
all space not occupied by brood and pollen. 

2. Insucha heavy flow both may do well 
enough, except that the mother colony may 
send out an after-swarm within a week or Io 
days after the prime swarm. 

3. There is much to be said on both sides. 
Injudicious and ignorant meddling may doa 
lot of harm; intelligent management may do 
a lot of good. As to foul brood, when it 
happens that bad cultivation of the ground 
willstarta lot of weeds without any seeds 
of weeds being present, then it may happen 
that you can get foul brood started without 
any of the bacilli or spores that cause the 
disease. At the same time it is true that if 
acolony is weakened by bad management, 
it willsuccumbto disease where a vigorous 
colony might entirely resist it. 


Introducing Queens 


I have had trouble in introducing laying 
queens on account of the bees starting 
cells. I have always lost about half of the 
queens I tried to introduce. Would it be 
perfectly safe to shake about a pound of 
bees taken from three or four different 
.colonies into an empty hive containing 
about three combs with no _ brood, and con- 
fine these bees three or four days; inthe 
meantime introduce a queen in the regula- 
tion way, brood to be given later? Would 
these bees be likely to swarm out after they 
were released ? OHIO. 


ANSWER.—Yes, practically the plan has 
been used, the bees being put in the cellar 
or other dark place. They ought not to 
swarm out afterward, 

Let me give you one of the kinks I have 
used in introducing a valuahie queen, Itis 
the old bees, and not the youngsters, that 








make trouble when a step-mother is given 
them. Sothethingto dois to get the field 
bees out of a hive before the queen is given. 
That isa thing very easily done, Just set 
the hive in a new place, and leave on the old 
stand a hive with one of the brood-combs 
When the gatherers return fromthe field 
they will go to the old stand, and in 24 hours 
the old hive will have in it no bees more 
than 16 days old. Asa matter of convenience 

lift the old hive from its stand, setting it 
close by, put the new hive with one frame 
of brood on the old stand, put on this the 
supers if there are any, and then put onthe 
cover, and then set the old hive over all. At 
the same time the caged queenis put into 
the upper hive. By the time the bees have 
eaten out the candy and liberated the 
queen, or some time before it, all the field 
bees have joined the lower hive, and the 
queen is kindly received by the younger 
bees. Intwoor three days, when the queen 
has begun to lay, the hive may be returned 
to its original place, and the fielders will 
make no trouble when they enter. 


Equipment for Comb-Honey—Locations 


1. I wish to engage in the production of 
comb honey, what style and size of hive 
would you advise me to adopt ? ; 

2. Would you consider the Danzenbaker 
hive practical in a large apiary? If not, 
please give your reasons. 

3. If you were to start again from the be- 
ginning, intending to make bee-keeping your 
life calling, and had no ties to bind you to 
any particular locality, where would you be 
likely to settle ? ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS. —1. The t1o-frame dovetailed 
would be a safe venture. 

2. Asingle objection would bar it out for 
your use. I had more pollen in sections 
with one Danzenbaker hive than with so 
others, probably because of its shallowness. 

3. [don't know. I would doa lot of inves- 
tigating before settling. What might suit 
me might not suit you. I'm growing more 
and more to think that there’s a good deal of 
equality in locations, advantages and disad- 
vantages. Iusedtoenvy Californians. I’m 
not sure I would care to be there now, since 
knowing more fully about it. In general, 
the place where one happens to be is “not 
so worse ”’ as it might be. 


Finding Queon—After-swarms 


1. It seems to me that directions as to 
shake swarming, when to be practiced on 
colonies with clipped queens, are deficient 
in thatitis not stated what is best to do 
when one cannot find the queen so as to 
cage her. This may be caused by the queen 
remaining inthe hive. I have not been able 
in any case this year to find the queen. 

2. Do youthink it better to sit while ex- 
amining colonies, frame by frame? There 
might be less danger of losing the queen 
than when standing upright, for when so 
doing, the frame is so much farther away 
from the top of the brood-chamber. 

3. [have just seen that the parent colony 
of a hive that swarmed about a week ago, and 
which I placed next to and at right angles to 
the hive containingthe swarm, hasall of half 
a dozen queen-cells, Will this, if left by it- 
self bring on after-swarms, or will the first 
emerging queen kIlIl the others? It would 
seem to be of some advantage to have these 
cells undisturbed, as should one queen fail 
to return from her mating flight, there 
would at once be others to take her place. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ANSWERS.—1. You can get along very well 
without finding the queen atall when you 
shake a swarm. Shake and brush ad the 
bees from the combs you take away, and 
then you will be sure that you have not 
taken away the queen. If you want to take 
with the combs enough bees to take care of 
the brood, put an excluder over the hive, 


set an empty hive-body over this and put 
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therein the beeless brood. Inthe course of 
an hour or so enough bees will have gone up, 
when you take the brood away with no risk 
of taking the queen. Of course, you can 
shake back part of the bees if more have 
gone up than you want. 

2. So far as losing the queen is concerned, 
I think it makes very little difference. Even 
if it were the other way, and there should 
be just a little more danger of losing the 
queen when sitting, I should still prefer to 
have a comfortable seat. A person of youth 
and vigor may stand it to work all day stand- 
ing up, but he can stand it at least a little 
better to sit down. I think I am lasting 
longer because I madea practice of sitting 
in my younger days. But I think the queen 
is alittle bit safer when you are sitting. 

3. Left to itself, the mother colony witha 
lot of queen-cells will be likely to send out 
one or more after-swarms. If there should 
be acessation of the honey-flow, that might 
discourage further swarming. There is no 
such thing as a virgin failing on her wed- 
ding-trip and a younger sister taking her 
place. When the first virgin emerges from 
her cell, she makes it her business to slaugh- 
ter all her baby sisters in their cradles be- 
fore making her wedding-trip. If the work- 
ers allow this, there will be no more swarm- 
ing. If the workers stand guard over the 
royal youngsters and prevent the young 
queen from killing them, then she will issue 
with a swarm. The thing for you to dois 
to move the old hive away just a little be- 
fore it is time for the second swarm to issue. 
Never mind about that right-angled business. 
When the prime swarm issues put it on the 
old stand with the mother close beside it. 
Then a week or so later move the mother 
close beside it. Then a week or so later 
move the mother toa new stand 1o feet or 
more away. That will deplete the mother 
of all its field-force, and the workers will 
feel so discouraged that they will allow the 
oldest virgin to finish the others. 


European Foul Brood 


We would like very much to have you give 
your experience with European foul brood. 
We find that the blacks get it the worstin 
the majority of cases. We have been re- 
queening with Italians the past two years, 
but that does not seem to help much; our 
home yard, where we have the best blood, 
seems to be the worst. . j 

The disease appears about May1in this 
locality in a few old cells; mostly those that 
are capped over. About May 15, we finda 
few bad cases where the white larve has 
died, and from May 15 up to July 1 there are 
very few if any colonies that do notshowa 
few diseased cells. We may go througha 
colony and find only a few cells, and within 
the next 10 days all the brood will be dead. 
It is worse this year than we ever Saw it be- 
fore. We have had a light, slow honey-flow 
since the first of May. 

Weare practicing your plan mostly, mak- 
ing the colony queenless for 10 or 15 days, 
then giving a ripe cellor virgin. But where 
the case is bad the bees will not clean up 
before the queen commences to lay. Even 
ifthey do the colony will not build upin 
time for the honey-flow, and the next year 
they will catch it as quickly as the rest. 

We divided one colony that did not show 
any disease, leaving three frames of larve 
and queen on the old stand. The brood and 
bees we set to one side and gave a queen 
from a diseased colony, and while it shows 
afew cells,it is strong enough to work in 
the super. Thecolony with the three frames 
of brood and the queen took the disease 
ind had to be treated. whe 

None of the colonies are “boiling over 
vith bees as they should be. e have 
‘bout 900 colonies to care for, and it looks 
rather discouraging. Any help you could 
sive us on this matter would be greatly ap- 
preciated IDAHO. 


ANSWER.—I can add very little to what l 
have already given in this Journal, unless it 
be to emphasize the importance. of, having 


colonies strong, and to add to that the im- 
portance of being very prompt in treatment. 
You are quite right that European foul 
brood is a very persistent disease, and yet 
for your encouragement I may say that Iam 
getting good crops of honey from colonies 
that have shown the disease. To be sure, it 
takes very little European foul brood to pull 
down the yield of honey, yet at the same 
time I can refer you to 2 colonies that were 
affected this year, from eachof which I took 
3 supers of 24 sections each before July 10, 
with 5 supers still left on each, and others 
have done nearly as well. The4ors supers 
left on the hives in these cases are crammed 
with bees, unless it be the top one, which 
may not yet be occupied. 


You say you “ may go through a colony and 
only find a few cells, and within the next 
10 days all the brood will be dead.’’ Don’t 
wait that1o days, but treat as soonas you 
finda few cells. In my apiary a colony that 
shows a single cell of the disease is at once 
treated. 

You say, “‘ None of thecolonies are boiling 
over with bees as they should be.” It’s your 
business to make them strong, if you have to 
unite three into one all over the apiary. 
You'll gain by itinthe longrun. If you can- 
not get them strong enough in a single story, 
then use two stories or more. 


You say you are practicing my plan mostly 
of ‘‘making the colony queenless for ro or 15 
days, then give aripecell or virgin.”’ If you 
will look up my later writings, you will find 
that is not my plan. The way you are doing 
leaves the colony without a laying queen for 
20 or 25 days, which depletes the colony un- 
necessarily without any compensating good. 
I think I get as good results by leavingthe 
colonies 8 or 1odays without a laying queen. 
If the case is at all bad, and the queen is not 
vigorous. I kill her, and at the same time 
give a virgin just hatched or a ripe cell, so 
thatin8 or ro days from the time the old 
queen stopped laying the new one will begin. 
But I rarely treat a colony in that way now, 
for I don’t allow a case to get very bad, and 
the queen will generally be still vigorous. If 
acaseis found early in the spring,I wait 
until the honey-yield is on, but after that I 
don’t wait after a single diseased cell is 
found. I cage the queen for 8 days, and that 
is allthere is of the treatment. But there 
is no use to fool with a weak colony. 


Here’s the whole thing in a nutshell: 
When the flow is on, make the colony strong. 
leave it 8 days without eggs being laid in the 
hive, and in most cases the cure will be 
complete. 


Not Working in Supers 


I secured a colony of bees this spring. 
They have swarmed nicely, sol now have 3 
colonies. The fields are full of white and 
red clover, but still my bees are not gather- 
ing honey. Whatcan be the cause of this? 
Would you advise new queens? 

WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—When bees throw their ener- 
gies into swarming it interferes with their 
storing. If your colony had turned its 
whole attention to storing instead of send 
ing out those 2 swarms, you’d have hada 
tidy amount of honey. But with its force 
divided up into three parts, you may get 
little from either of the three. But you 
might have had one swarm and still a fair 


‘amount of honey. Here’s what to donext 


time: Whenthe prime swarm issues, hive 
it and set it on the stand of the parent col- 
ony, setting it close beside the parent. 
About a week later move the parent away 
to a new stand. That will throw all the 
field-bees of the parent into the swarm, and 


the swarm being thus strengthened ought to 
do good work on the harvest if it is a year of 
good harvest. Of course, it is possible be- 
side all this that you might have better 
stock. That'sa thing I can’t guess about. 
But it would be a safe venture to risk a dol- 
lar for an untested Italian queen, and then 
you could see whether the new blood would 
do better than the old. I might add by way 
of postscript, that if you. ever get your bees 
trained so that they will never think of 
swarming at all, you can counton a good 
deal more honey. Let me hasten to add 
that I have never been able to get all my 
bees into that way of thinking. Yet there 
are some of them each year that never start 
a queen-cell, and they are the ones that give 
bumper yields. 


Prime Swarms Return to Parent Colony 


My prime swarms invariably, after I hive 
them. leave the hive and return to the par- 
ent colony. 


My hives are all new and up to date, and I 
can't account for this. you can cast a 
little light on this subject it will be appre- 
ciated. MINNESOTA. 

ANSWER.—That’s just the way my bees do, 
and it’s a good deal better than to have 
queen, bees, andall going off to return no 
more. The reason my bees do so is because 
the queens’ wings are clipped so they can- 
not go with the swarms, and when a swarm 
finds out the queen is not along there is 
nothing for it to do but to return to the old 
home Of course, I don’t know anything 
about it, but as you have things “all new 
and up to date,” my guess would be that you 
have lately begun bee-keeping, and have 
bought colonies with queens whose wings 
have been clipped. If that isn’t the right 
answer, thenI don't know what is thean- 
swer. It occasionally happens, where 
queens are not clipped, that a swarm re- 
turns because something has happened to 
the queen so she cannot fly, but to have it 
happen “invariably’"’ with whole wings is 
something beyond me. 


Bees Carrying Out Young Live Bees and Larvae 


Why do bees bring out young live bees and 
larve, and can anything be done to stop it ? 
Has the weather anything to do with the 
case? NOVA SCOTIA. 

ANSWER,—It is the work of the larve of 
the wax-moth, generally called wax-worms, 
and the weather has nothing to do with it. 
About the only remedy is to keep strong 
colonies of Italian blood. Indeed, a rather 
weak colony of good Italian blood will keep 
the moth at bay. 





California Privet—aAlfalfa in the East 


1. Can you tell me if California privet is a 
honey-producing plant, and, if so, whether 
it produces a good quality of honey ? 

2. Also, does alfalfa yield honey in the 
East? I have seen it stated several times in 
prominent farm journals that alfalfa gives 
no nectar in the East. 

3, Where can I obtain the most complete 
list of honey-producing plants? 

I want to take this occasion to congratu- 
late youon your Journal. It improves with 
each issue, and it is a great pleasure to 
peruse its pages, NEW JERSEY. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don't know. Whocan help 
us Out? My guess is that it doesn’t amount 
to much, merely from the fact that little or 
nothing has been said about it. 

2. [think the rule is that east of the Miss 
issippi river alfalfa never yields any nectar 
to speak of. Alfalfa grows finely on my 
place, and occasionally I have seen a few 
bees on the blossoms, but never to amount 
to anything, and I think this is generally so 
eastof the Mississippi. Seems to me, how- 
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ever, that a more favorable report has been 
made by some one in Wisconsin or New 
York. 

3. You will find no more complete list 
than you will find in Dadant’'s lLangstroth or 
Root’s ABC and X Y Z. 


Value of Colony, Swarm, Etc. 


1. What could Lafford to pay for a swarm 
of bees hanging where they clustered if it 
was the first that issued from the hive? 

2. What would a good strong colony be 
worth if it was in an old box-gum; or how 
much if it was in a movable 8-frame hive? 

3. How would it do to take 4 frames from 
a strong colony, the 4 frames being covered 
with bees and almost full of brood, but no 
queen, put them in a hive, and place them 
ona new stand? Do you suppose that it 
would do any good? My bees aredoing fine. 

KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERs.—I. I don’t know. So much de- 
pends. Oneswarm may have two or three 
times as many bees as another, even when 
bothare prime swarms. In some places you 
might get aswarm for a dollar from some 
ore who got little from bees, and in another 
place an experienced bee-keeper might not 
be willing to sell sucha swarm for five times 
as much. 

2. Again there would be great variation. A 
colony in a movable-frame hive might be 
worth in some places $7.00 or more, in other 
places $s.00 orless. To a beginner, a colony 
in a movable-frame hive might be worth $3.00 
or $4.co more than one in a box-hive; toan 
experienced bee-keeper the difference 
wouldn’t be nearly so much, for he could 
easily change toa moyable-frame hive. 

3. It would do after a fashion, but you can- 
not reara queen of best quality in any such 
slipshod way. 


Best Bees for Washington 


Owning an 80acre tract of land in White 
Salmon, Wash, which already has 20 acres 
of bearing orchard, and balance of which is 
being cleared, and will be put to orchard 
and berries, with probably an abundant 
range, | intend next spring to place thereon 
a few colonies of bees. 

If you will kindly do so, I would appre- 
ciate your advising me the best work on 
bee-culture for a beginner, and also tell me 
the breed of the bee best adapted to my 
needs, and where it would be best for me 
tosecure them with which to start my ven- 
ture. MINNESOTA. 

ANSWER.—Dadant’s “Langstroth on the 
Honey-Bee,” and Root’s “ABCand XYZ 
of Bee Culture” are standard works and 
exceilent. 

If you want the bees merely for the pur- 
pose of fertilizing fruit blossoms, there is 
probably little choice. For the production 
of honey you can hardly do better than to 
getItalians. A copy of the American Bee 
Journal will give youa list of reliable names 
from whom you can obtain bees, and out of 
them you can choose the one located most 
conveniently. It will be better to obtain 
bees from as short distance as possible, on 
account of the high express charges. 


A Living from Bees 


I have 37 colonies, and have had some ex- 
perience in handling bees. Would you ad- 
vise a man to enter the bee-business de- 
pending upon obtaining honey—the profit to 
make a living income ? OHIO. 

ANSWER.—The number of men who make 
their entire living from bees is very small. 
Nearly all who engage in the business have 
some other business in connection with it. 
Unless a man has had experience with bees 
so that he feels sure from that experience 
that he can make a permanent success at it, 
it would not be advisable for him to think of 
undertaking bee-keeping as a sole business. 


Even then, in most places, he should have 
enough ahead to be able to stand a year or 
more of failure; for in most places a year of 
failure of the honey-crop will sometimes 
occur, and sometimes two or three such 
years will come in a string. 


Returning Swarms—Good Queens 


1. I have, or did have, a very strong colony 
from which I made a strong division. They 
had been doing very good work in the super 
until today, when they swarmed. Could the 
swarm be hived back into the same hive if 
the new queen or queen-cell was destroyed, 
and would they continue to work in the 
super? 

2. Does it impair the quality of the queen 
to clip her wing 

3. What would you think of a queen that 
fills every cell in most of the combs with 
eggs, and in numerous places has eggs in 
half-built cells, and in cells filled with bee- 
bread ? , 

4, Is such aqueen the kind to have witha 
strong colony in the honey season ? 

5. What shoulda person do with a colony 
at wintering time that isso strong thatit 
would properly fill two hives, but only hav- 
ing one queen? OHIO. 

ANSWERS.—1I. When the colony swarmed 
there were a number of queen-cells in the 
hive. If you destroy alleof these and return 
the swarm, in probably 49 cases out of so the 
bees will swarm out again within a very few 
days. If you destroy the old queen and all 
the cells but one, no swarm is likely to 
issue. Or, destroy the old queen and listen 
each night with your ear to the hive for the 
piping of the first young queen that emerges 
from her cell, and the next morning destroy 
all queen-cells in the hive. The young queen 
will emerge from her cell and begin piping 
a week or a little longer after the swarm 
issues with the old queen. 

2. [have kept my queens clipped for many 
a year, and never could discover that it hurt 
them a particle. 

3. That is just what every good queen 
should do, except laying in a cell containing 
pollen. When you find eggs in a pollen-cell 
you may generally count that laying workers 
are present, although it is possible that oc- 
casionally an otherwise good queen may do 
such a foolish thing, 

4. Yes, she ought to be all right for that. 

5. If the bees cannot be contained in one 
story, let them winter in two. The prob- 
ability, however, is that when winter comes 
the bees will not find themselves uncomfort- 
ably crowded in a single story. 


Southern Queens in the North—Leather-Colored 
Italians—Distance Queens Mate 

1. Would it do to send to Texas, or other 
warm countries, for queens? Would they 
stand the cold up here in New York State 
and be hardy ? 

2. Would the golden or 
Italians be the best ? 

3. Do you think queens would mate with 
drones a mile away? There is a big woods 
between us. NEw YORK. 

ANSWERS.—1. So far as I know, queens 
from the South do just as well as those 
reared farther north, and just as hardy. 

2. There is variation in both, but the 
leather-colored, as a wholg, are generally 
preferred. : 

3. Yes, adistance greater than that would 
not prevent meeting. 


leather-colored 


Homestead Lands for Bees 


Is there any homestead lands inthe United 
States that would be good territory for an 
apiary? OWA. 


ANSWER.—I am not well informed as to 
homestead lands, and I hardly know to 
In gen- 


whom to refer you for information. 





eral, it may be said that nearly everywher 
there is more or less pasturage for bees, 
and the chances are a little better in the 
newer than in the older regions, because in 
the older regions the territory is pretty 
well occupied with bees, especially where 
pasturage is better than the average. Possi- 
bly you could get satisfatory information by 
writing to any one who has given you infor- 
mation in any way about these unoccupied 
lands. You would likely get some informa- 
tion by applying to the Government offices. 
Nothing, however, would be better than to 
visit andsee for yourself something about 
the honey-plants to be found. This thing of 
finding good locations for bees is a trouble- 
some matter, for just as soon as a good loca 
tion is found it is likely to be occupied. 


Honey-Vinegar 


Iam told that good vinegar can be made 
from honey or cappings. Will vou give how 
much honey or cappings to each gallon of 
water, and how to proceed to make it. 


ILLINOIs. 

ANSWERS.—I think the most I know about 
making vinegar is what I have learned about 
how it is done by Dadant & Sons, and as 
they are experts at it, I will ask them to give 
you the information at first hand. 

(Use one to one. and one-half pounds of 
honey to each gallon of water. Dissolve the 
honey as much as possible and place in a 
barrel with the bung removed so as to give 
as much air as possible. The warmer the 
place it is stored the better, as this will 
hasten fermentation. 

If you use capping washings for making 
vinegar, a good way totest if the water is 
sweet enough, is by the use of an egg. If 
the egg floats on the surface of the liquid 
then it is about right. 

To hasten fermentation you may also add 
a little vinegar mother if you have it, to your 
sweetened water. Full instructions may be 
found in most bee-books.—Ep1Tor.] 


Changing Stock Keeping Honey 


1. I have 77 colonies of black bees, and use 
the 10-frame hive for comb honey. I wish to 
change my stock. What kind of bees will 
be best? 

2. How 
ageee ; 
tivo 

4. Will comb honey keep in a glass case, 
800 pounds or more stacked close together ? 

GEORGIA. 

ANSWERs.—1. Each different race of bees 
has its advocates, but probably by far the 
greatei number of bee-keepers prefer Ital- 
ians, so you cannot be far out of the way in 
adopting them. 

2. The quickest way would be to buy a 
new queen for each of your colonies. The 
cheaper way, and the way generally adopted, 
is to buy one or more queens of good stock, 
and rear your own queens. You can geta 
tested queen and rear from her, or you can 
get 3,4.0r more untested queens, and rear 
from them. 

3. How to rear the best queens is nota 
matter that can be answered in a few words. 
Indeed, a whole book has been written 
about it, “*Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing,” and 
although the book is excellent it has hardly 
exhausted the subject. To make a success 
at queen-rearing one should haveas a foun- 
dation a pretty good knowledge of the gen- 
eral principles of bee-culture, such as can 
be found in our excellent works on bee- 
keeping. If you have not one of these 
already, it will pay you ten times over to get 
one at once. Even after you have madea 
thorough study of such a book, with the 


is the best way to make the 
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special information in ‘‘ Doolittle’s Queen- 
Rearing,” plenty of questions are likely to 
arise which will be gladly answered in this 
department. This department is not in- 
iended to take the place of a book on bee- 
keeping, but to supplement it, and it can 
supplement it only by having the book come 
first. It may be that you have already made 
a study of some good book, and that there 
are special points that trouble you, in 
which case I'll be glad todo my level to an- 
swer, so far as I can. 


4. Yes, if itis in best condition when put 
in the cases it will continue so unless ina 
room which is bad about inviting dampness. 
If the honey is not thoroughly ripened it 
will not be so well to have in the cases 
where little or no air can gettoit. In that 
caseit is better to have it stacked up in su- 
pers with blocks at the corners, so as to al- 
low aspace of half an inch between each 
two supers. A room where danpp salt wil! 
dry outisa good place to keep honey. In 
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a place where dry salt will become moist, 
the honey will become thin. 


Pollen on Bees’ Feet 


I think I have something new this season. 
My bees have great long things dangling 
about their feet, and when they alight these 
thongs lie on the alighting-board to one side 
of the bees’ feet. They are about %of an 
inch long, and just as red as ‘can be. 

What are these false thongs on my bees’ 
feet? Are they Nature or not? 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

ANSWER.—I think what you call “ false 
thongs’ must be the pollen masses from 
milkweed. In some cases it gets so bad that 
the bees can hardly climb upon the combs, 
and I have seen the other bees drive them 
out of the hive. Sométimes the bees are 
fastened upon the blossoms, not being able 
to tear away, and if you examine the milk. 
weed blossoms in your vicinity, you may 
find some dead bees uponthem. But these 
plants are good honey-plants, and perhaps 
_— way pay for the injury done to the 

ees. 


EXPERIENCES 








Prime Swarm on Parent Stand 


In the article by me in the American Bee 
Journal for July, page 244, under heading of 
“ Prime Swarm on Parent Stand,” if you 
will read the third paragraph carefully and 
apply the rule of grammer strictly pertain- 
ing toa pronoun standing for the noun im- 
mediately preceding it, you will read that it 
was the parent colony that was moved 
away. How could the parent colony send 
out a second swarm in so hours and no 
queen to lead them? A virgin queen could 
not have left 2% frames filled with eggs. 
Anyhow, on that supposition, the article 
would fall flat and not be worth the reading, 
much less the writing. No, don’t make any 
mistake, it was the prime swarm that came 
out the second time, and certainly did not 
get as much gain from the parent colony as 


must have filled more than 20 Langstroth 
frames during June. WESLEY L. RoBERTs. 
Lime Ridge, Wis., July 7. 
[We acknowlege error on our part in hav- 
ing put the wrong interpretation on Mr. 
Roberts explanation.—EDITOoR.] 





One Way to Pack Bees for Winter 


I moved 5 colonies of bees 5 blocks with 
success in every way. It turned suddenly 
cold and not a bee was flying. The way I 
prepare my bees for winter is as follows: I 
set the hives in small houses which hold two 
hives. I bridge over the entrances 4 inches 
from the bottom-boards, then pack planer 
shavings all around the hives 6 or 8 inches 
thick. Next [ put a *%-inch board over the 
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it would if I had left it (the parent colony 
the usual 8 days. 

| am using that method altogether this 
season, where they swarm in spite of all I 
can do, only I break up, double up, or use 
the brood where I can. I have only in- 
creased from 41 to 52, and have queens that 


brood frames. It is raised % inch above the 
same. This board has a 5-inch holein the 
center, with 2 oblong holes 2x7 at each side. 
These are covered with 2 thicknesses of 
burlap; then over the whole I put 2 thick- 
nesses of carpet. The hole in the center is 
5 inches in diameter, and is very convenient 


to feed for winter or spring without disturb 
ing the cluster. 

Regarding Mr. Hopkins statement on page 
or (March number). it may do to have the 
covers sealed down tight in his locality. 
Iam certainly in harmony with the state- 
ment on page 79 of the same number, “ Ven- 
tilation of Hives,” as I findit is best for this 
location. ", LANGOHR. 

Columbus City, Ind. 





Prospects in Iowa 


The fine rain we are having today will 
lengthen the honey-flow well into July, and 
possibly to August. I never saw bees do- 
more and better super work than they did 
this spring. Lam enlosing a picture of my 
self,team and two swarms of bees, I had 
just come home from inspection work. One 
of the swarms I shook intoa nail-keg, and 
covered it over with a gunny-sack, and on 
the other one 1 drew a large gunny-sack over 
the limb of bees, and cut the limb and tied 
them on the side of the buggy. This saved 
timeand bother, for I did not have to take 
the second trip after my bees, and have to 
wait for them to settle in a hive. 

There is a_ great deal of foul brood in 
southeastern Iowa. I find the bee-keepers 
are very glad to co-operate with me in trying 
to wipe it out. J . STINE. 

Salem, Iowa, June 20. 





Uses Smoke for Introducing 


I am introducing all my queens this season 
by smoking. All thanks for that article in 
the American Bee Journal of last October, 
by Arthur C. Miller. It seems to me to be 
the most logic of all ways. It is a wonder it 
was not thought of before I have run in5 
so far, and they seem perfectly at home. I 
give them perhaps a little more smoke than 
he suggests after she runs in. 

Itisa most disappointing season so far; 
such cold winds and the clover is in bloom. 
Some days it is too cold for bees to fly. No 
honey gathered yet. R. HUNT. 

Halifax, N. S., June tro. 





A Good Report 


I have soldso far from 6 colonies of bees 
$15 worth of honey. and with the clover crop 
not yet over, and the sweet clover and fall 
plossoms yet to come, may reasonably ex- 
pect to get as much more. Most of my honey 
is produced in shallow extracting frames, 
and sold as bulk comb _ honey, though I have 
also sold more or less in sections and in the 
extracted form. C. KOELLE. 

Hamilton, Ill, July 7. 





Many Swarms in Washington 


Bees came from their winter quarters in 
fair condition, and prospects are good so 
far. | have had more swarms this spring 
than usual—11 from 28 colonies. I usually 
get30r4. Some queenless colonies | had to 
double up in the early spring. I had only 28 
colonies for a spring start. . K. RICE. 

Grays River, Wash. 





Report from Oklahoma 


Bees came through the winter in good 
shape, and are doing well. There is just 
enough of a honey-flow to cause fast breed- 
ing and lots of swarming. 


Anadarko, Okla. R. B. CAMPBELL. 





Bees Doing Well 


Bees have certainly done fine this year. 
This is the greatest season we have had for 
sometime. Bees wintered welland bred up 
fastin the spring, and were ready for the 
great flow which has come. R. J, HUDSON. 

Lebanon, Tenn., June 28. 





Much Honey in Kentucky—Hybrids Best 


Bees in this locality are ‘making things 
hum.” White clover, which is usually in 
full bloom about May 1s. is about eight days 
ahead of schedule time. I haye kept bees 
here for 1s years, but have seen nothing like 
the present flow from white clover. 1 pro- 
duce “chunk honey’’ exclusively. The in- 
side of the frames is the same size as a 
sheet of surplus foundation. When one of 
those frames is full it will weigh about four 
pounds, I retaill all the honey I can pro- 
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duce at20 cents per pound. My supers are 
5% inches deep, and hold 1o or 11 of these 
frames. 

There are two reasons why I follow this 
plan in the management of comb-honey pro- 
duction. It reduces swarming to the lowest 
percent in the production of comb honey. 

The air in the brood-chamber finds an easy 
means of escape up through these long 
frames, and is, therefore, a greater relief to 

the colony than a super of sections can 
afford. 

When the first super is about full, another 
is set on top, never under. I find, after a 
very fair trial, the supers are filled much 
better in using this plan than they are when 
the empty one is put under the full one. 
Each added super furnishes the bees addi- 
tional ventilation—prevents the swarming 
fever. Now. I have had hives setting side 
by side with no very marked difference in 
strength or other particulars except the 
difference in the frames and sections I have 
mentioned, but the supers containing the 
frames outweigh the others from 5 to 10 
pounds in each instance. 


Another fact I desire to relate: I have 
some “pure bloods” and several crosses 
between them and the common or blacks. 
Well, this cross, crossed, or hybrids, as 
they are called, simply work all around the 

pure stock.” One black queen in particu- 
lar has outstripped the others to an extent 
that one would have to see to believe. 

These hybrids have been‘ on the rush’ 


from the very commencement of the flow, 
but not one of them has thus far swarmed 
June 8), while the others have swarmed, 
some of them, three times. 

I bought several queens last year from a 
reiiable breeder, andl am sure his stock is 
as represented so far as the race of bees is 
concerned, but the-truth is this hybrid 
neighbor excels in honey gathering. 

. 1. SMITH. 


Bowling Green, Ky., June 8. 


A Missouri Letter 


I notice in the July number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal what Mr. John H. Lovell 
says in regard to bees not getting any honey 
from corn tassels. I cannot agree with him, 
as [have seen bees work on corn tassels 
often, and once we extracted just after the 
bees had been working on the tassels quite 
profusely. I wisheddo get that honey off so 
as not to get it mixed with the Spanish- 
needle that was coming on. We got about 
300 pounds of this honey, and when tasting it 
we thought it would be of no use except to 
feed back to the bees in the spring, but 
along late in the winter we tasted it again 
and found it to be of very good quality. 

Mr. E. S. Miles says dandelion yields but 
little honey. It yields honey here. It comes 
very early, when the bees do not have any- 

thing else to work on. 

Some parts of our State have had a splen- 


did honey-flow. Foul brood is very bad in 
many places in our county, and the inspex 
tor has more than he can get around to 
There is scarcely nothing done to eradicat: 
the disease in our county so far as I know 
The lmapector has been here several times 
but he only gives instructions how to treat 
the bees. He has so many places to go, and 
but few follow instructions. I doubt if there 
is one-fourth the bees in our county that we 
had 4 or § years ago. More co-operation 
among the bee-keepers of the State anda 
larger appropriation will have to be had 
More work must be done in the future if w: 
are ever to keep foul brood from destroying 
all the bees in the State. 

It is astonishing how few of the bee-keep 
ers take any interest in securing the much 
needed laws to eradicate bee-diseases But 
few will lift their smallest finger to help in 
getting the service of the inspector, or any 
laws on bee-keeping, if it costs them any- 
thing atall. This works a hardship on the 
few that have to do all to secure these much 
needed laws. ROUSE. 

Mexico, Mo. 


Good Flow from Sweet Clover 


We have had, and are still having, an un- 
common honey-flow from sweet clover. 
Something we have never had here. to my 
knowledge, before. JAMES CIvIs. 

Belle Plaine, Lowa, July 15. 








Classified Department 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind. Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment. vou must say so when ordering. 


Italian strain. I offer the one-year old for 
soc; this season’ A for 75c; virgins, 4oc. 
J. T. Elkinton, Jennings, La. 





For SALE.—Fine Golden ltalian queens; 
no foul brood here. Tested, $1.00 each; se- 
lect tested, $1.25 each. Untested. one, 60c; 

z., $7.00. D. T. Gaster, 

Alt Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 





BEES AND QUEENS. 


SFR ERS SAISON SASF NFER FER FER FEARS 


NUTMEG ITALIAN QUEENS, 


leather color. 
After June 1, $1.00. 


. Yates, 
Hartford, Conn. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce 5 and6éband 
bees. Untested, $1.00; Tested, $3.00. 
tAot Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





For SALE—Pure Italian Queens, by return 
mail; no disease. . Scott & Co. 
1004 Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





For SALE. —Untested Golden Italian 
queens soc each; 4 hybrid queens, §1.00. 
A2t bt > Michael, Winchester, Ind. 





For SALE.—300 colonies of bees and equip- 
ment. Excellent location. Paying proposi- 
tion. 8Ait  F. W. Pease, Lansing, lowa. 





QUEENS — Improved red-clover Italians, 
bred for business; June 1 to Nov. 15. Un- 
tested queens, 75c; select, $1.00; tested, $1.25 
each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 1Aly H. C. Clemons, Boyd, 





BEES AND QUEENS from my a. Jersey 


aviary. 
Atf 70 Cortland St:, New York City. 





For SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce sores bees equal to any. 
n. S. Barnett, Barnett’s, Virginia. 





For SALE—Golden untested queens 70 cts, 
each, or $7.25 a dozen. Fete arrival guaran- 
teed. D. F. Talley. R.F.D. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


UNTESTED Dark Italian Queens; Howe 
strain, select mated. No other bees in mat- 
ing distance. Send forcircular. One for $1.00; 
6 for $4.50; 12, 8 sv. Orders filled by return 
mail. D. G. Litttle, Hartley, lowa. 





ITALIAN QUEENS—3-band bred from the 
best stock procurable for honey-gathering 
qualities. Untested, June, $1.00; after, 75c. 
Tested. a 50; reg 9 tested, $2.00 sAat 

A. Shults, R . 3, Cosby, Tenn. 





HARpy Northern-reared Queens of Moore's 
strain of Italians; ready June 1s. Untested, 
$1.00; 6 for $5 00; 12 for $0.00. See testimonial 
on page 210. P. B. Ramer, Harmony, Minn. 





VIRGINIA three-banded Italian queens. Un- 
tested, 7s cts. Tested $1.00. ’ dead queens 
replaced free. Ready Mayr oAa4t 

S. Click, Box 16, Rt. 2, Me ‘Jackson, vi 





DAY-OLD Virgin Queens will piease you. 
Good way to get fine Italian stock; 50 cents 
each; $5.00 per doz. Untested, $1.00. Tested, 
$1.50. Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 





IMPROVED golden-yellow Italian queens for 
1913; beautiful, hustling. gentle workers. 
Send for price list. EF. E. Lawrence, 
Doniphan, Mo. 


rAs 





FoR SALE.—Untested queens that produce, 
75c; tested, $1.00; hybrids, 30c. S. H. Rickard, 
2A3t 506 Machesney Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 





Rie IAN QUEENS by return mail. Untest- 
, one, 75c; six, $4.25; doz., $8.00. = a 
éne. $1.25; six. ; % 50; doz., $12.00, 
E Altwein, St. Joseph, ae 


WILL REQUEEN part of my colonies with 
Adels. Queens removed are of the Golden 








FINE ITALIAN QUEENS — Three-banded. 
Especially prolific, hardy, and gentle. Unex- 
celled as honey gatherers. You will makeno 
mistakeif youorderthem. ‘‘Comeearly and 
avoid the rush.”’ $1.00 each; 6 for $5.50. 6A4t 

F. Archdekin, Rt. 7, St. Joseph, Mo. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golves 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





MONTANA QUEENS, bred in the Mussel- 
shell Valley. No other bees within 60 miles; 
foul brood unknown; all queen candy boiled. 
Three-banded Italian queens ready Juner. 
Untested, $1.00. Tested, $1 so. Orders booked 
now. 6A4t Elso Apiary, Elso, Mont. 





SPECIAL — Golden-all-over queens that 
produce workers of the pecgmeons kind. 5000 
mated queens was my sales last season. Un- 
tested queens each 75c; 50, $32.50;: 100, $60.v0. 
Tested, $1.25. Select- Tested, $2.00. Breeders, 
$5.00 and $10.00. J. T. Dunn, ‘Queen Breeder, 

6A7t Rt. 3, San Jose, Calif. 





UNTESTED ITALIANS of J. P. Moore’s and 
Doolittle’s stock; 60c apiece; $s.00 a dozen. 





No disease; safe arrival guaranteed. 
6A3t Edward O. Meserve, Ventura, Calif. 





THE Two B's of quality—Italian Bees and 
Sicilian Buttercups. For all thatis best, un- 
excelled. Untested queens $1 oo each; six for 
$5.00. 2-frame nucleus with untested queen, 
$3.50; 3 frame — $4.00. Buttercup eggs 
and stock in seas 6Aat 

H. William ‘Scott, Barre, Vermont. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italians, also gray Car- 
niolan queens. Tested, $1 00 each; 3 or more 
goc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c each; 
6 or more, 65c each. Bees per Ib, $1.25; nu- 
clei per frame. $1.50. A discount on orders 
booked 30 days before shipment. 1Atf 

Bankston & Lyon, Buffalo, Leon Co,, Tex. 





Qutirtn’s famous improved Italian queens, 
nuclei, colonies, and bees by the pound, 
ready in May. Our stock is northern-bred 
and hardy; ve yards wintered on summer 
stands in 1908 and 1909 without a single loss. 
For prices, send for circular. 
Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italians, also gray Car- 
niolan queens. Tested, $1.00each; 3 or more 
goc each. Untested,75c each; 3 to 6. 70c each; 
oor more, 6sc each. Bees per Ib., $1.25; nu- 
clei per frame, $1.50. A discount on orders 
nocnes 30 days before shipment 3Aif 

C. B. Bankston, Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





Moore's Strainand Golden Italian Queens. 
Untested, $1.00; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00. Car- 
niolan, Banat and Caucasian Queens, select, 
$1.25; six, $6.00; twelve, $10.00. Tested, any 
kind, $1.50; six, $8.00. Choice breeders, $3.00. 
Circular free.’ W. H. Rails, Orange, Calif. 





OnE of our customers (J. A. Carnes, M. D., 
Mt. Carmel, Pa.) writes; ‘Your bees are 
evenly marked: all golden but the tip. They 
arethe most GENTLE bees I ever handled.” 
Untested queens, $1.00 eee. Send for whole- 
sale prices. W. Phelps & Son, 

‘- 3 Wilcox, St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





THREE-BANBED Italian Queens and Bees. 
Untested queen, 75c each; six, $4.25; twelve, 
$8.00. Tested, $1.25 each; six, $7.00; twelve, 
$12.00. For select queens add 25c each to the 
above. prices. Nuclei without queens, I- 
frame. $1,50; 2-frame, $2.50; 3-frame, $3 00. 1 

bees, $1.50; %-lb. bees, $1.00. Add price 
of queen wanted with bees. 
Robért B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 





WE will requeen all our 2000 colonies this 
spring with young queens bred from our 
best home and imported Italian stock. We 
offer the one-year old queens removed from 
these hives at 40c each; untested queens, 
this year’s breeding, 60c each. Special re- 
duced prices for 100 or more, either old or 
young. We breed for business, not look 
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<o disease; delivery guaranteed. Book or- 
ers now to insure early delivery. ae 
Spencer Apiaries Co., Nordhoff, Calif. 


CHOICE QUEENS from June to Sept.r at 
$;.00 each: six for $5.00. Place orders now, 
ind have them filled in rotation. _— sAtf 

D. J. Blocher, Pear! City, Ill. 








For SALE—Guaranteed pure-mated 3-band 
italian queens. I recommend 4 points: Gen- 
tle, prolific, extra good honey makers, good 
winterers. J. E. Hand strain. State Inspec- 
tor’s certificate Queens by return mail or 
your money back. Select untested, 1, 80c; 6, 
$1.00; 12, $8.00; 25, $15 00 

J. M. Gingerich, Rt. 3, Arthur, Il. 





MurRRAY’s famous North Carolina bred 
italian queens (red clovers and goldens) for 
sale again. As good as the best; no foul 
brood known. ‘They are as good honey- 
gatherers as can be _ obtained, and winter as 
well. My improved strain is carefully se 
lected, and bred up from Moore's, Root’s, 
and Davis’ improved stock. Select untested, 
one, 75¢; doz., $8.00. Tested. $1.25. Select 
tested, $1.50; extra select tested, $2.00. Breed- 
ers, $3.00 and $5.00. : f 
H. B. Murray, Queen-breeder, Liberty, N. C. 


_oo — 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 


SSA PSF SLT FE FEF EAE OSHS TSN 


“NuLi's Famous MELILOTUS HONEY.” 
Sample for stamp. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6Ar2t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





For SALE.—Fine, Rich, Pure White Clover 
Honey; also Light Amber Alfalfa. Put up 
in any size packages, any quantity. Write 
for prices. : 

rAtf Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III, 





—_——— eee ————— eo 


FOR SALE 

ed tl i al he a ee ee ls el a ee a ee 
For SALE—Empty second-hand 60 Ib. cans- 
two cans to the case, good as new, 25 cents 


per case. . H. W. Weber & Co., 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





For SALE—Fine Italian queens; untested, 
75c; $800 per dozen; tested, $1.00; breeders, 
$3.00. Nuclei, $1 25 per frame. Full colonies 
in new modern eight-frame hives, $7.00, 

California Bee Co, 
soo S. Rowan Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





For SALE.—Apiary and small well-estab- 
lished plant of fancy poultry near Chicago. 
Good House. Poultry and Bee buildings. 
Good water, fruit, shade-trees, and berries. 
Best location for bees and out apiaries, if 
desired. Reason for selling, death in fam- 
ily. Price, $2000. If interested, write. 

Art P. Augustin, Rt. 1, Orland, Ill. 





FOR SALE 20 Horse Power I. H. C. Delivery 
‘Truck; good as new; in fine condition and 
running order. Will be sold at a bargain. 

L. Werner, Edwardsville, Ill. 





NT Te ee a. tal a a ae 


SUPPLIES. 


NOONE Na Nat Nal Val el Vat APTN TRANS NS Ne Va Nel Vel eR Ns NE NEN Nae Ne 


BEE-SUPPLIES—none better. 35 years of 
experience. 





1 Ideal Winter-Case, complete...... $2.50 
too Hoffman Brood-Frames in flat.... 2.50 
ee RR ear a 2.50 
100 Section-Holders. scalloped........ 2.00 
100 Section Slats, % inch........<...... 1.00 

5 CEB on cnc ncnccvccesss .70 

DADANT'S FOUNDATION. 
Medium Brood, per pound............ -59 
Chin Surplus 2 Ts tata aa macealeg 66 
xtra Thin re REE Bae 690 


Discount on larger amounts. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
a R. H. Schmidt, 

R. R. No. 3, Box No. 209. Shebovgan, Wis. 


BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 


e 











are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 
4sAtf Greenville, Tex. 





FoR SALE—Bees, Honey,and Bee-Keepers, 
A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash 


Supplies. 











POULTRY 





For SALE — Buff Orpington eggs, pure 


cloods: $1.00 for 15. Satisfaction guaranteed 
2Aly W. H. Payne, Hamilton, Illinois. 


ee ied 








HONEY LABELS 

HONEY LABELS.—Bronzed Honey Labels 
500 for 80c; 1000 for $1.10. It 
Pearl Card Co., Clintonville, Conn, 


sneer Ne™ 





THE NuMBER of enquiries coming in for 
honey labels has been so large that we have 
decided to put in a stock of these for the 
convenience of our readers. Should you be 
in need of anythingin this line, send fora 
copy of our label catalog, which will be sent 
free, American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Ill. 


SITUATIONS. 
YOUNG MARRIED MAN wants steady em- 

ployment in apiaries; 12 years’ experience. 

Furnish best of references. Will go any- 


where. Newton Cale. 
8A3t Rt. 1, B. 88, Floresville, Tex. 


MeemNsN sR a Ne adel del dee ee 





MISCELLANEOUS 


el Rel tel ee tet ie el el el ee NEN FEN FEN 


_ REDUCED PRICEs on Eggs, Chicks, Duck- 
ings, White Leghorns, Penciled or Faun 
Runners. Free circular. Could use Italian 
Queens or Bees in exchange. 6A3t 
R. O. Dickson, Box 61, La Harpe, Ill. 





FoR Goop QUEENS AND QUICK SERVICE, 
you can’t do better than place your order 
with me. I am prepared to handle any size 
of order at the following prices (Carniolan, 
3-band Italian and Golden): One untested 

ueen, $1.00; six for $5.40; twelve for $0.60, 

ne tested queen, $1.50; six for $8.40; twelve 





for $15.60 One-frame nuclei, untested queen, 
$2.50; six 1-frame, $15.00; one-frame nuclei, 
tested queen, $300; six 1-frame, $17.40. Full 
colonies, one for $7.50; two for $14.00. If more 
frames are wanted than are listed, add $1.00 
each for as many frames as are wanted with 
nuclei. No disease, and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. . J. Littlefield. 
rors W. 7th St., Little Rock, Ark. 


i 


GRAY 


CAUCASIANS 


I was the first to import the 
true Gray Caucasian Bee into the 
Occident. They are bred under 
my instructions in the Caucasus 
Mts. expressly for me. Their 
WORTH is unexcelled. Send 
for prices to 


A. D. D. WOOD 


Box 61, Lansing, Mich., or 
Box 82, Houston Heights, Texas 











P. S.—They are a true race, and not 
made by Man. 





Fine Yellow 


Italian bees & queens. If 
you need a fine yellow 
Queen quick, try Fajen 
and you will order more. 
Extra fine queen, only 
$1.00; untested, 75c. 3-fr 
nucleus. only $2.75. Full 
colony in 8-fr. hive with 
fine tested queen, $5.50. 


J.L.Fajen, Stover, Mo. 
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obtainable. 


ADVERTISERS 


Queen-Breeders’ Department 
1 inch, $2.00 per issue 
Classified, 15c a line 


W rite for particulars 





















RERERERREREARERE 


Organized Co-operation 


THE WESTERN HONEY BEE 


A new magazine owned and run by the 
bee-keepers, filled with Western life as 
depicted by the best talent on bee topics 
Special department on crop 


and market conditions during season. 
















































Published Monthly by the 
California State Bee-Keepers’ Ass’n 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


GEO. L.EMERSON, Manager 
3497 Eagie Street 




















August, 1912 


















































A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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25 cases, holding 24 sections, K. D................... $ 4.00 
50 cases, holding 24 sections, K. D................... 7.50 
100 cases, holding 24 sections, K. D...... caked eae kes 14.00 
s 
5-Gallon Square Tin Cans 
14-inch screw cap opening, 10 boxes, 2 cans in a bOX............. 66. cece eee e es $7.50 
14-inch screw cap opening, 10 boxes, 1 can in a boX.......... 62sec eee ee eee 50 
Friction-Top Cans, F. 0. B. Chicago 
i oe oo ss sachs ha bntdeoeaNedayOesoweesssaenicotonnenel $6.50 
S-Ib., with bail, Der 100............ cece eeee seen teen teen eect eceeee tees eeenennneees 4.75 _ 
is EE I BOG dacs pesiknns da sascadcedoopcsccwecsebarerdeaeeiaascecae’ 9.00 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Co., 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Honey packages and bottles either round or octagon, 
with American Metal Screw Can. 


POF GASG OL SA, 19-OR; DOTEIOS. 05.05. sc ccccdicccsenscecees .60 
re ne AN, GS aa oi inc 65 bec Knew siienan .40 


Weare closing out our stock, and the above prices will 
hold good only while the stock lasts. 


We will ship from Detroit, Mich., or Minneapolis. 
Basswood Shipping Cases 
One-piece cover and bottom, complete with 2-inch glass, 


paper, nails, corrugated paper, or no-drip strips in the bot- 
tom. Prices, f. .o. b. Minneapolis. 


. Minneapolis Minnesota 





H. J. PFIFFNER 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer 
in Bee-keepers’ Supplies 
Send for Catalog 


Emmetsburg, lowa. 












Miller’s Strain Red-Clover Italian Queens 
By Return Mail or Order Returned 


Bred from superior breeders for business; 
gentle; no better hustlers; bees roll honey 
in; three-banded; Northern bred; hardy 
and vigorous; winter well; not inclined to 
swarm; bred from best leather-colored 
strains. Untested, 75 cts.; six, $4.00; dozen, 
$7.50. Select untested, $1.00; six, $5.00; dozen, 
$900. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Isaac F. Miller, queen specialist and 
breeder for sixteen years, previously of 
Brookville, Rt. 2, Reynoldsville, and lately 
of Oil City, Rt. 2, Pa., is agent and breeder 
for E. L. Miller. Send all orders to 


I. F. MILLER, Rt. 2, Brookville, Pa. 





BEES FOR SALE 


An apiary of 40 colonies of pure Italian 
bees in asuburbof Chicago. A good location 
for rearing and mating queens. Right ina 
good sweet clover part. About 30 full depth 
extracting supers, A few comb honey su- 
pers. Honey extractor. Large storage cans, 
and all other fixtures needed to run an api- 
ary. All bees in our 10o-frame Eclipse hive. 


Write for_particulnrs, prices, etc 
dease. 


tc. No dis- 
F. A. SNELL, Milledgeville, Il. 





THE FAMOUS TEXAS QUEENS 





CARNIOLANS! BANATS! 
Are Ready to Mail 


PRICES: 
Untested --- 75c Each 
$8.00 per doz. 
Tested ---- $1.25 Each 
$12 per doz. 


ITALIANS! 









Circulars Free 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


SAN BENITO, TEXAS. 









PHARR’S GOLDEN 


AND THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
Untested - - $1.00 
Tested - += $1.25 
Breeders $3 to $5.00 


We have 50 Golden 
and Three Band 
Breeders. Can mail 
from April 1 to 15. 
Place your orders 
now. Address, 





JOHN W. PHARR, 


BERCLAIR, TEXAS. 








9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


Read what J. i. Parenr, of Cha: 
ton, N. ¥., says: “We cut with ons 
of your Combined es, lazt 
r. 60 chaff hives with 7-in. ca). 
500 brood-frame: 






















q all it 

” Catalog and price tiss ree 

Address, W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES 
$95 Raby St. Rogkferd, M11. 








Am Now Shipping Untested Queen 
~ COLD, ‘ 
eer PEDIGREED STRAIN! 


My bees are the product 
of many years of breed- 
ing by both Swarthmore 


S % 
&. fe 
tr, Swarthmore oc 
y) 

— Dre 


_— 
; Ma and Henry Alley. Both 


QUEEX? names stand out like 
beacon lights among our 
past and present breed- 
ers, for the best queens ever produced in the 


United States. Never had foul brood. 
SWARTHMORE APIARIES, Swarthmere, Pa. 





Doolittle & Clark 


Are now sending out un- 
tested Italian queens at 
$1.00 each, $9.00 a doz. 
Headquarters for breed- 
ing queens. 
MARIETTA, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


Ideal site for residence or apiary. Bees 
need not be fed in winter, 20 acres, of which 
Iz2are eucalyptus trees, irrigable, situated 
in the heart of alfalfa, fruit and grape cen- 
ter. Congenial climate; close to school; 
suburban electric line; power and phone; 
nice and quiet neighborhood. Best of refer- 
ences. Reason for selling, death in family. 


H. Stolzel, (owner) Manteca, Calif. 











A TRIAL PACKET of 


Grand 1] OMATO 
I R E E e 
Rowe's GRAND RAPIDS 
MARKET TOMA TOwas orig- 
inated by Mr. George E. ' 
the Editor of THE FRUIT 
BELT, merica’s Greatest 
Frait Magazine. is tomato 
is the very earliest of the heavy 
cropping varieties, it yields ab- 
, @ Grand Shipper, and 





ato. The seed cannot be procured from Seedsmen, as we own the ‘entire 
stock. We are GIVING IT AWAY to introduce THE FRUIT BELT, and 
you can get a packet, if you act now. 


Be 


Sy 


Shows 
paying: 
to “ 2. 


We will send THE FRUIT BELT to your 

address for the remainder of this =p 

on receipt of Thirty Cents, we will 
cond to von, Sy vetam moll PRES, o tial . ‘ 
Market Tomato seed, Don't delay, the 































August, 1913. 











































“Falcon” QUEENS 


Three-Band and Golden Italians, Caucasians and Carniolans 


July 1st to October Ist 1 6 12 
Untested ~ - - $ .75 $4.25 $ 8.00 
Tested 1.00 5.50 10.00 


Tested, $1.50 each; and Select Tested, $2.00 each. 


All queens are reared in strong, vigorous colonies, and mated from populous nuclei. Instructions for 
introducing are to be found on the reverse side of the cage cover. 


OUR BRAND OF FOUNDATION 


“ sy foundation is coming in more constant use every year, being adopted by the largest and most prominent bee-keepers in this 

falcon country, to say nothing of those in foreign lands where our foundationis largely used. We feel confident that after you have 
used one lot of *‘ Faleon”’ foundation, which is made in our plant at Falconer, N. Y., you will purchase it in the future,and are sure that 
you and your bees will be pleased with it in every respect. 


Full line of hives, sections, and supplies manufactured by us at Falconer, N. Y. Write for samples of our foundation. 
All goods guaranteed. A trial will convince you. Red Catalog postpaid. 
Central States distributers: H. S. Duby, St. Anne, Ill., C. C. Clemons, Bee-Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


FACTORY W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., - Falconer, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Where the good bee-hives come from 














We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


, HONEY SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 


None Better. 
~ n Our Prices will make you smile. We want 
to mail OUR. BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 


every bee-keeper in ‘the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

_H. S&S. Duby. St. Anne, Ill., carries a full 
line of Our Goods, and sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
" pails, Honey Shipping cans, Round and | Boyd, Wis. 








Our Friction Top Honey-cans, Slip Cover 





~< Square, are standard containers for honey. Please mention Am. Bee Jour~11 when writing. 
: 

y. a 

; American Can Company 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


























Will be ready to take care of your 
With offices in all large cities queen orders, whether large or small, 
the coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings Laws’ 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 
Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April rst. About 50 first-class 
breeding-queens ready at any date. 
PRICES: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Th a a a oo * Breeders, each $5.00. Address 
re 
: e National Bee-Keepers Association 
ds, 
off 
nd Sell their members Friction-Top Honey-Pails and Cans at a low price as follows: 
Aprox. Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 Per 1000 
‘ Capacity Lots of 50 Lots of 100 Less of 500 Lots of 1000 
BT IN. hs nascckoa'sssvphnoabensen 2.25 2.15 20.00 
2%-lb. Mr i nae hibaie hb sba aaa wii 2.75 2.60 24.00 
: : eens _. is 78 2  |CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
S- ee ee re eee 1 ae 5.00 4.75 4.50 42.50 . : 
i Aa chil h ALE NIN Kt 7.00 0.50 6.25 60.00 be hose queens are bred from bestimporied 
Big Ses ccc sa bacbeemenwweceonbeuecneee 7.25 6.75 6.50 62.50 strains. If any queens should prove to be 
: , : impurely mated, w i 
If not a member, send a dollar extra with your first order, which will pay your dues for f ee t . ; * o wil reptage shen free 
> 1 year, and we will send you the Bee-Keepers’ Review for the last half of 1013, givingthe | ®* COS* *Tices: 6 
= first six articles of that sensational series of ten articles, “The Management of 3000 Colo- Untested - $1.00 $5.00 $ AY 
nies in so Yards;” also the April and May numbers of the Review, containing the report of Tested 1.50 9.00 1 00 
NG the National meeting at Cincinnati, these two numbers alone containing 96 pages. A cor- ~ ; ° 5.00 
“AN ila} tavitation is extended to all bee-keepers to join the National atthis time. Address, Address, WM. KERNAN 
with remittance, 1 . iati ij 
-< The National Bee-Keepers’ Association, Northstar, Mich. Route 2, Dushore, Pa. 
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Sapp ecaDec aD cae ae aap cape ale ale aba ec abecale ale ae a eae alea)e aca pecalec alec 
The Robbers Disturb You When Feeding 


Easy Solution, Use the 


Schamu Patent Roller Entrance 
HIVE BOTTOM 


eaaecalea ec 





No worry 
When you 
are ready, 
adjust for 
swarming, 
or drones. 
Ask for a 
free folder 


Proper Ventilation for Honey Fliow. 


PRICES: $2-0° F. 0. 8. LIVERPOOL, FOR 8 FRAME SIZE. 
= $2.50 F. 0. B. LIVERPOOL, FOR 10 FRAME SIZE. 


= Dr. Chas. G. Schamu, Liverpool, N. Y. 
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Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and transparent, through which is seen 


your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 








AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK., 


You can get Bees, Queens,-and Bee- 
Supplies and save time as well as 
money. 

Nuclei Fr. with Untested Queen §1.75 
ate Ase Ks “este 2.00 
aye ‘*  Untested 2.25 

- . “Tested 2.50 


a 
1 Untested Queen, 75c; 6 for $4.20 
, 1 Tested “ $1.00; 6 “ 5.70 


» Golden Queens or 3-Banded Queens 


No one will give you better or quicker service. ° 


WwW. J. LITTLEFIELD COMPANY 
1015,W. 7th Street - - - - Little Rock, Arkansas 











RUSH ORDERS 
BY MAIL “forgettery” been 


And right this min- 
ute you need foundation or other items. See 
page one of our catalog, and it gives parce| 
post rates on various articles. 


BY EXPRESS Larger shipments than can 


go by mail we can rush out 
atonce. Parcel post and express orders re- 
ceive our first attention. 


BY FREIGHT Our rule is, “Ship same 


day as order is received,’’ 
and we break it only when absolutely nec- 
essary. Notice that Lansing is the railroad 
center of Michigan from which freight ship- 
ments can be delivered quickest. 


t= And we fill all orders with Root’s 
Goods. Just remember that, too. Send for 
catalog. Beeswax wanted. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 
143 Condit St., - Lansing, Mich. 


Has your 
working ? 





Established 1885 
WE CARRY AN UP-TO-DATE LINE OF 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Write for our 64-page catalog free, and for 
lowest prices on supplies. Full information 
given to allinquiries. We handle the best 
make of goods for the bee-keeper. Freight 
facilities good, Let us hear from you. 
JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY COMPANY 
High Hill, Missouri 





P-O-R-T-E-R 


(Trade mark ) 





BEE-ESCAPE 


HONEY AT ALL 
Woney (| DEALERS 


SAVES ; 
Each, 15¢; Dozen, $1.65, postpaid 
If your Dealer does not keep them, 


order from Factory, with complete in- 
structions. 


R. & EC. Porter, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Illinois 





3-Band Long-Tongued 
Red Clover Italian 
QUEENS 


FOR SALE.—The 3-band queens are of 
the A. I. Root Co.'s improved long-tongued 
bees which have proven 
themselves to be the best 
of honey-producers. I use 
the Doolittle and Miller 
plans for queen-cells. One 
untested queen, 75 cts: 6 
for $4.00; 12 for $7.50; 25 
for $13.50; 50 for $25.00; 100 
for $45.00. Double this 

or te 








price sted queens, 
One-frame nucleus, $1,50. 
2-frame, 


$2.50; p treme, 
$3.50. To each nucleus add 
the price of queen. No 
personal checks accepted 


J.B. ALE XANDER, CATO, ARK 
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ROOT’ S Power HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


Our new catalog is full of information about these labor-saving machines. With the difficulty of getting competent help, 
the power extractors are being sold largely in this and foreign countries, and the present demand is far greater than ever 











before. Read what a California producer says in a letter to a disinterested party, which we were permitted to publish: 


GENTLEMEN:—I should like to say a few words in favor of the ball-bearing Root Automatic Extractor, as I believeit is as near perfec- 
tion as itcan be. This machine runs so easily that a few turns to getit up to speed is all thatis necessary; and the men, while using the 
No. 17, which I formerly had, could average only tooo lbs. per day, while with this machine they can average 2000 Ibs. with but one additional 
man. No anpiary can afford to be without one of these machines. , 

I feel like congratulating The A. I. Root Co. for making an invention that is such a satisfaction, financiallyto the honey-producers’ 


interests. 


B. B. HOGABOOM, Elk Grove, Calif. 


—_HERE ARE A FEW MORE 


A word about the power extractor I purchased from you through H. L. Jones, of Goodna. I found it to work very satisfactorily, and it 


will do all it is claimed to do and more. 


in connection with the apiary. 


Yours of the r6th, also the brake-band for 
season with the power extractor. I would not 


The engine [ got of you this spring has done fine. Weran it all fall. and never & 


I use the gasoline engine for severa post 
drivingthe washing-machine for the lady of the house, and corn cracking and grinding. 


purposes besides driving the eight-frame extractor, such as 
I consider it one of the best speculations I made 
. C. GOLDER, Pittsworth, Queensland. 


, powor-onienctat. came to hand. Thanks for sending itso promptly. This is my second 
i 


e to be without it now, even if I had only fifty colonies, 
DAVID RUNNING, Grindstone City, Mich., July 10, rozo. 


I received the extractor I ordered of you some time ago. It arrived in good shape. I set it up and extracted 143 quarts of honey, 
sold it at 33 cents a quart. The extractor is just fine—does the work completely. F.D 


. KING, Athens, Ohio, Aug. 16, forz. 


ad any trouble at all. 
V. DEXTER, North Yakima, Wash., Jan. 19, 1011, 


For Full Particulars See Our Catalog 


The A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 


New York, 130-141 Franklin St. 
Philadelphia. 8-10 Vine St. 
St. Paul. 1024 Mississippi St. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago, 213-231 Institute Place, 
Des Moines, 565 W. Seventh St- 
Syracuse, 1631 Genesee St. 


Washington, 1100 Maryland Ave., S. W. 


A Few Agents Handling these Goods: 


a ns os! see panae tinea Madary’s Plaining Mill, Fresno | Missouri...... ......... 
Anse cesnsratee santas e Madarys Supply Co., Los Angeles Samet ete eae sss oka 
Ce, og: essivaciauiabescnheene Meena arteldes Seed Co., Denver  paaaesate 
INGiAUG senses sada sicin cass s'ssecceonses ste Walter S. Pouder, Indianapolis | ee eee eee gece eeeeeees 
MICHIBIRIR, ccs. cose coos act cel seed 650 cnge ene M. H Hunt & Son, Lansing | Texas................... 
Siete SN ook aaab une aes Chena nennsnwe Roswell Seed Co., Roswell | cc cece cence eeees 


Mechanic Falls, Maine 


..+s...2+. Blanke Mfg. & Supply Co., St. Louis 


John Nebel & Son Supply Co.. High Hill 
5. 3. Cri s Co., Toledo 


eo C. H. W. Weber & eo. Cincinnat 
sonccsesncsecees Texas Seed & Floral Co. Dallas 
.... loepperwein & Mayfield Co., San Antonio 














RAMER’S QUEENS 


Of Moore’s Strain of Italians 
Ready June 15 


Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00 


_ April 28, 1913. 
P. B. RAMER, Harmony, Minn.— s 
Dear Sir:—The 30 queens I got of you in 
1911 were the best queens; built up the fast- 
est, and gave the largest yield of honey I 
have had in twenty years of bee-keeping. 
My average was 160 lbs. to the colony in 1912, 
and [ lost a partof the flow for want of super 
room. Yours very truly, 
HALVER J. HALVERSON. 
Rt. 4, Preston, Minn. 





ITALIAN BEES 
Choice Home Bred 
and Imported Queens 


Reared in full colonies 
Prices for August: 
One untest. queen §.90 
One tested queen $1.30 

One select tested 


queen-------- $1.60 
One Breeder - - - - $2.45 
One comb Nucleus, 

no queen ------ 90 


_ ¥% |b. bees, $.90; 1 lb. $1.75. —aL 
Safe arrival guaranteed. For description 


of each gradeof queens send for free catalog. 


J. L. STRONG, 


204 E. Logen St., CLARINDA, IOWA 








QUEENS OF MOORE'S 
STRAIN OF ITALIANS 


PRODUCE WORKERS 


hat fill the supers quick 

With honey nice and thick. 
They have won a world-wide reputa- 
tion for honey-gathering, hardiness, 
gentleness, etc. Untested queens, §1; 
six, $5; 12, $0 00. Select untested, $1.25; 
six, $6.00; 12, $11. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Circular free 


J. P. MOORE, Queen-breeder, 
Route 1, Morgan, Ky. 


Better Frut 


Published at HOOD RIVER, OREGON, 


is the best, handsomest and most valuable 
fruit growers’ paper published in the world 
It is handsomely illustrated and shows the 
Western methods which have been so suc- 
cessful in winning high prices. 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year in Advance 
Sample copies upon request. 


Better Fruit Publishing Company 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON. 











Trv My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
to swarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


bred in separate yards, ready March 20, 
Untested, one, $1, six, $5; 12, $0; 25, $17 50; 50. 
$34; roo, $65. Tested, one, $1.50: six, f 12, 
$15. Breeders of either strain, $5. Nuclei 
with untested queen, one-frame, $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
$20.40; nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
$3 00; six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two frame $23.40. Our Queens and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 





. Line Bred 
Carniolan Queens! 


Carniolans winter with théir colo- 
nies most populous; build up best 
: in the apiary; enter supers more 
readily cap their Honey very white: are 
gentle, and no more inclined toswarm than 
Italians, if pronerly managed. Ask for FREE 
paper™ SUPERIORITY OF THE CARNWLAN ” ex- 
mlaining these bees more fully, and best 
Aanagement for comb and extracted honey. 
n limited number of nuclei and 8-fr. colo- 
pies for sale at end of June. 


Untested, $1.00; doz., $9. Tested, $1.50; doz., $12. 


ALBERT G. HANN, 
Queen Breeder. 


Carniolan PITT STOWN , N. 
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Honey AND &® BEESWax~ 


CHICAGO, July 18.—Receipts have been 
quite free for this season of the year, both 
in comb and extracted. The market is not 
active, but the quality of the honey is excel- 
lent. Prices are ranging for the A No.1to 
fancy comb 16@17c. and extracted o@roc for 
the clover and lindens. Amber grades and 
other white grades 7@8c. Beeswax steady 
at from 30@32c, according to color and clean- 
liness. R,. A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, July 19.—Many shipments of 
both comb and extracted honey are coming 
in from all directions, and it is the early 
shipper who will get the best prices this 
year. 
this market at 8@oc a pound in 60 pound 
cans, and fancy and No. 1 comb honey at 
13@15c a pound, according to the quality and 
quantity purchased. For choice bright yel- 
low beeswax we are paying 30ca pound de- 
livered here. THE FRED W. MutTH Co. 


BosTON, July 19.—kancy and No. 1 white 
comb, 16@17c per pound. Fancy white ex- 
tracted in s5-gallon cans, 11@12c. Beeswax, 
30C. BLAKE,-LEE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, July 18.—There ‘is no new 
nearby comb honey on the market as yet; 
some few shipments have been and are ar- 
riving from the South and seliing at from 
13@16c per pound, according to quality and 
style of package. Of course, it is rather 
early as yet for us to expect to have new 
crop comb honey from New York State and 
nearby, and it may be another month from 
now before we will receive the first ship- 
ments. In fact, the season is not over yet 


Fancy extracted honey is selling in ’ 











and from reports we are daily receiving. 
basswood seems to be now blooming, and 
promises a fair crop. There is a fair de- 
mand for extracted honey, principally new 
crop from the South, common grades sell- 
ing at from 65@70c; choice grades at from 
75@8s5c, and sometimes 9oc per gallon. Old 
crop California is well cleaned up, and we 
do not expect new crop from there until 
next month. Beeswax steady at 31@32c per 
pound. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 17 —The new crop is 
very late in materializing. Fancy water 
white 1s@16c; dark to amber, 14@14%c per 
pound; water-white extracted, 9@o%c; light 
amber, 8@8%c; dark from 6@8c per pound. 
Beeswax 30@31tc for nice yellow wax, and 
24@20c for darker grades. Not much honey 
or wax is being offered. 

‘ JOHN C, FROHLIGER. 


KANSAS City, Mo., July 15.—The receipts 
of new comb honey are more liberal, and up 
to date we have had no trouble to sell upon 
arrival at $3.50 per case of 24 sections for No. 
1 white, and $3.00 to $3.25 for amber. We 
quote white extracted at 8@8%c per pound. 
Beeswax at 25@28c per pound. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


DENVER, July 10.—A few cases of new 
crop comb honey are coming in,and bring 
$3.50 for No. 1 white, and $3.20 for choice ina 
jobbing way. Prospects at this writing are 
for alight crop in Colorado. We quote ex- 
tracted honey ina jobbing way at the follow- 
ing figures: White, 9c; light amber, 8c; 
strained, 6%@7c. We pay 26c per pound in 





cash, and 28c per pound in trade for clean 
yellow beeswax delivered here. . 
THE COLo. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASs'N., 
Frank Rauchfuss, Veg;r. 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 17.—A_ large crop of 
honey has been secured in the central 
States, but prices are not yet established. 
Much honey is being offered by producers, 
but they do not name any price. I think 
that within the next few weeks we will have 
established prices. Beeswax is in good de- 
mand, and producers are being paid 30c 
cash, or 32c in trade. WALTER S. POUDER. 


CINCINNATI, July 16.—There is very little 
doing in honey, both comb and extracted. 
No new honey has _ yet arrived. General 
conditions are good for a big crop. 

C. H. W. WEBER & Co 


Los ANGELES, July 15.—Since writing on 
June 30, quoting light amber honey at 6%c, 
we have received a good many offerings 
from the producers, and it is possible that 
the price named could be shaded af eighth 
of a cent per pound on firm offers. 

HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 





DO YOU READ 


PROGRESSIVE POULTRY JOURNAL ? 


It is published in Mitchell. South Dakota, 
and is a live paper devoted to the interests 
of better poultry and more of it. Has prac- 
tical writers of experience in raising poul- 
try Wellillustrated. Send for free copy, 


Progressive Poultry Journal 
Mitchell, South Dakota 





Three-Banded ITALIAN QUEENS 
Nothing but the Leather-Colored 
Bees bred by me. If you want su- 
ers of honey, use my Queens. Per- 
ect Queens of Quality or money re- 
funded. $1.00 each, or $0.00 per doz. 


c. S. ENGLE, Beeville, Texas 








SoooccooccoocoooooooooeooqoeoeeoeeoeCCCe 
An Active Season is Here! 


A carload of perfectly new goods is just on hand from the factory, and another car is expected any day, and 


the factory has booked us for four cars. 
anything listed in the catalog at once. 
Hives should be ordered at once if they are to be ready for swarms. 
should be put together now. 

If you are wanting any special goods, orders should be made at once. Other cars are coming regularly from 
the factory, and we can save you considerable in transportation charges by having your goods come with ours 
in the car. 

The mailing of our new catalog was completed some time ago. 
postal-card request for this catalog. 

If you want to buy in quantities considerably larger than quoted in the catalog, give us a list of your needs 
and we will quote price accordingly. ‘ ; 

If you have never tried Root quality goods, make a beginning this season. You will not be disappointed in 
results. Our branch is maintained for service in this line and we can give it to your entire satisfaction. 

We are sole agents in Ohio for the Roller Tray Incubator and Brooder—the best in the market. Write for 


~~ CHL W. WEBER & CO. 


2146 Central Avenue. 


This brings up our assortment so that we can now furnish almost 


Frames, and other inside fixtures, too, 


If you are not on our mailing list send us a 


CINCINNATI, 
POS HS POSH 
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EQUIPMENT 
corners of supers and hives. 


QUALITY 


e—rv"wvvvvVvwV Vv Vo 


Root goods at factory prices. 
sold for nearly a quarter of acentury,. and the kind 
that you can afford to recommend to your neighbors. 
have increased my profits for a short time by handling other 
goods, but I would not have remained so long in business. 
articles in my catalog can reach you by Parcel Post, and I assume 
all responsibility in safe delivery of the goods. 


WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


873 Massachusetts Avenue 


“Tf goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Store room built expressly for the business; 
large concrete basement with just enough mois- 
ture to prevent breakage in sections; no shrinkage in dovetailed 


The kind thatI have 


I might 
Many 


Catalog free. 








COMB FOUNDATION 


WITH THE SAME TASTE 


WITH THE SAME SMELL 
WITH THE SAME FIRMNESS 


AS THE COMB THE HONEY-BEE MAKES 


How do you Obtain Yours? 











expensive. 


THE OLD WAY:—By selling your Beeswax. Reasonably sure but 


THE DITTMER WAY:—By shipping your wax to us and having it 
made into Comb Foundation and then returned to you. 











Write us for further information and samples, 
also prices and discounts on Bee-Supplies 


Gus Dittmer Company, Augusta, Wisconsin 








Eastern Bee-Keepers 


Furnishing bee-supplies has been our busi- 
ness for 22 years. We are also honey-pro- 
ducers, operating several hundred colonies 
forhoney. We have started many people 
who have made a success of the business. 
We still furnish them their supplies. They 
stick tous. You will if you get acquainted. 
We advocateonly practiclearticles. Let us 
mail you our catalog on what you may need. 


I. J. STRINGHAM. 
105 Park Place, New York City 


APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. I. 





Rebuilt Remington Typewriters (No. 6) 
or Smith Premier Typewriters (Ne. 2) 





Prices, $30 to $35. Send $5.00 down and 
we will send the machine. EAT 
OPPORTUNITY. Address, 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
325 Perry Street, Davenport, lowa 





This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.75. Send all orders te the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, III. 





Bee-Supplies 


‘““‘FALCONER ”’ 


Write for Fall Discounts—we can save 
you money. 1Atf 


C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co., 
128 Grand Ave,, Kansas City, Mo. 





PAGE -KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers 
OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Thirty Years’ Experience 











Perfect sections from young, white, 
basswood. White Pine Hives and 
Supers, Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Brood-Frames, Separators, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 


New London, Wis. 














ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Northern bred 


Superior winterers, second to none. My 
free list explains it all. Untested, $1.00; se- 
iect tested, $1.50. Bees by pound or halj 
pound. Plans, "How to Introduce Queens” 
1sc; ’’ How to Increase“ 15c; both 25c. 


E.E.MOTT - Glenwood, Mich. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden untested, $1.00; six, $5.00. Tested, 
$1.50; six, $8.00. Virgin, 40c; six, $2.25; doz. $4.50. 
Our queens are extra fine this season. 
Every queen guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Ready for shipment direct to customers. 
Nuf ced. sAtf 


E. A. SIMMONS, Greenville, Ala. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


$1.00 EACH, $9.00 PER DOZEN. 
Queens are reared by as good a method as 
anybody can rear Queens. My stock is 
hearty and fine honey-gatherers. All queens 
shipped by return mail within 24 hours after 
I receive the order. 


M. BATES, R.D.No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


WANTED 


NEW CROP HONEY 
New York and Pennsylvania 


C 0 % c Especially 


Write us. State quantity, quality, style 
of sections, when ready for shipment, 
etc. Will buy or handle on commission. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York, N. Y. 








SYRACUSE CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE CANONSBURG 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


HONEY CANS 


All Styles—All Sizes 
Friction Top 
Boxed Square Cans 
60-Pound Shipping Cans 


HONEY PAILS 


. . /2 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
Sales Offices = ¢i¢ w a3, Street, New York City 
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EK MAKE Foundation—and we also carry 
a a full line of the best Bee-Hives, Sections, 
Shipping-Cases, Smokers, Veils, Tin-Cans, etc., 


Four to six carloads always on hand, ready for 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 


No order too large 
No order too small 


Rene CHR PEP ENE ME PEPE pUPEPaBepePegip Gf ( 
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